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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER. 

(See “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. i. 30; xi. 83; i. 357; vii. 
218; 3° S. i. 322; iii. 2; viii. 532; 4S. vi. 518; 5th 8, 
ii, 381 ; iii, 7; vi. 530; vii. 134; 6* 8. viii. 381; ix. 138), 

In the belief that there is no satisfactory biblio- 
graphy of Chaucer in existence, I venture to con- 
tribute a few notes towards the compilation of one 
which I have made, chiefly for my own instruction, 
in the study of the poet. These notes are neces- 
sarily imperfect and tentative—designed to set 
the topic afloat and to secure corrections and 
further information. I have already attempted 
to describe the three earliest folio editions of 
Chaucer (“ N. & Q.,” 6 S. viii. 381). These are: 
1, Thynne’s, 1532; 2. Bonham and Reynes’s, 
1542; 3. The booksellers’ edition of 1545-50. I 
will now continue the catalogue, confining myself, 
for the present, to those editions which profess 
to give the complete works. 

o. 4 is the edition usually attributed to John 
Stow, issued in 1561: a black-letter folio of 378 
leaves, differing but little from No, 3 till folio 
340, when “ certain workes of Chaucer not here to 
fore printed” are “gathered and added to this booke 
by Jhon Stowe.” These are the ballads on “Gen- 
tlenesse,” “Proverbe against Couitise,’ “Women 
Unconstaunt,” “Women’s Doubleness,” “The 
Oraft of Louers,” “Ten Co: ts of Loue,” 


“The Nine Ladies Worthie,” “Alone Walking,” 
“Season of Feverere,” “O Mercifull and Merci- 
able,” “Mercurie and Pallas,” “Balade Plea- 
saunte,” “ Mossie Quince,” “ Beware Deceitptfull 
Women,” “ Complainte of Pite,” “ Womens Uhas- 
tite,” “The Court of Loue,” and Lydgate’s 
“Thebes.” In this edition also the genuine 
Chaucer’s “ Woordes unto his own Scrivener” 
first appear. Thynne’s “ Preface” and the “ Plow- 
mannes Tale” are repeated as in No. 3, There are 
two examples of this edition in the British Museum 
Library, each having a different title-page. In 
one (belonging to the King’s Library) the title is 
ornamented with a large woodcut of the arms and 
crest of Chaucer, and beneath is the couplet :— 
“ Vertue flourisheth in Chaucer still, 
Though death of hym hath had his will.” 

There is a separate title to “The Canterbu 
Tales” and “The Romaunt of the Rose,” a wood- 
cut showing in quaint fashion the genealogy of the 
houses of York and Lancaster down to the mar- 
riage of Henry VII. There are ornamental initial 
capitals to each poem, and one other illustration, 
a knight in armour before the “ Knyghtes Tale.” 
The title is above the shield of arms :— 

The Woorkes of Geffrey Chaucer, newlie printed, with 

diuers addicions whiche were neuer in printe before: 
with the siege and destruccion of the worthie citee of 
Thebes compiled by Jhon Lydgate, Monk of Berie, As 
in the table more plainly doeth appere, 
The date 1560 is in the shield of arms. Colophon: 
“Tmprinted at London by Jhon Kyngston, for 
Jhon Wight, dwellyng in Poules Churchyarde. 
Anno 1561.” 

The second copy of this work, in the General 
Library, has the same title, and in the colophon the 
same date as well, and yet appears to be another 
impression. The words of the title are included 
within a square architectural compartment, repre- 
senting at the top the court of a king, and at the 
bottom two boys with a graft growing out of a tun, 
the mark of the printer Grafton, 1540-53. The 
title of this volume is dated 1561, like the colo- 
phon. In it there are figures to the prologues as 
well as to the “ Knightes Tale.” In all other re- 
spects it seems the same work. The paper and 
printing are poor in both copies, 

No. 5 is Speght’s first folio of 1598 :— 

The workes of our antient and lerned English poet 
Geffrey Chaucer, newly printed. In this impression 
you shall find these additions: 1. His portraiture and 
progenie shewed. 2. His life collected. 3. Arguments 
to every booke gathered. 4. Old and obscure words 
explained. 5. Authors by him cited declared. 6. Diffi- 
culties opened. 7. Two books of his never before 
printed, Londini impensis Geor. Bishop. Anno 1598. 
This title is included within an elaborate columnar 
and floral border, dated 1574. The columns are 
twisted and wreathed with vine branches; at the 
bottom the vine issues out of a vase ; at the top 


is a tablet with a lamb lying on a stool, its legs 
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bound, a knife at its throat, and on a scroll “ Possi- 
dete animas vestras.” The engraver’s initials are 
N. H. The same compartment appears in a 
Latin Bible by W. Norton, 1593. There is no 

rin‘er’s name ; the volume was probably printed 
be Bishop by Adam Islip, It is dedicated to Sir 
Robert Cecil, and, after the editor’s preface, has a 
comwendatory letter from Francis Beaumont dated 
June, 1597. There is a portrait of Chaucer sur- 
rounded by shields of arms of his family and pro- 
geny. The volume contains 394 leaves, besides 
27 leaves of introductory matter, The portrait is 
“as described by Thos. Occleve, his scholar.” 
The “ Life” by Speght, the “ Arguments” of the 
* Prologues,” and the “ Epistle of William Thynne” 
ep the table of contents. The “ Plowmans 

ale” occupies the same place as in Nos. 3 and 4, 
and, indeed, the work follows Stow’s pretty closely, 
but has two additional poems, “ Chaucer’s Dreame” 
and “The Floure and the Leafe.” The genea- 
logical title-p»ge of No, 4 is twice repeated, and 
at the end there are Lydgate’s “ Thebes,” a cata- 
logue of Lydgate’s works, a Chaucerian vocabulary, 
the names of authors cited by Chaucer, and ten 
pages of annotations and corrections, This edition 
was the cause of Francis Thynne’s somewhat 
sypercritical Animaduersions, 1598, for which 
ee the copy in the Chaucer Society’s publica- 
ions, 1875. 

6. Speght’s revised edition, folio, 1602 :— 

The Workes of our ancient and lerned poet Geffrey 
Chaucer, newly printed. To that which was done in 
the former impression this much is now added: 1. In 
the Lite of Chaucer many things inserted, 2. The 
whole work by old copies reformed, 3. Sentences and 
proverbes noted. 4. The signification of the old and 
obscure words proved; also characters showing from 
what tongue or dislect they be deriued. 5. The Latine 
and French, not Englished by Chaucer, translated. 6. 
The treatise called tacke Upland, against Friers, and 
Chaucer's A B ©, called La priere de nostre Dame, added. 
London, printed by Adam Islip, 1602. 

Other examples have Bishop’s name; the copy 
in the British Museum Library is imperfect. Toe 
title is within an elegant circular-headed archi- 
tectural compartment, with hanging grapes and 
figures of Trath and Justice at the sides, This is 
a revision of No. 5, In his “ Address to the 
Reader” Speght acknowledges his obligations to 
Francis Thynne, and inserts the latter’s lines on 
Chaucer’s portrait. The shield of arms, as in 
No. 4, follows the “ Life,” and William Thynne’s 
preface comes next. There are 414 leaves. In 
other respects this is simply a reprint of No. 5. 
This is evidently an edition serviceable for the 
study of the poet. “Speght, after all, did praise- 
worthy work; his textual alterations were few 
and of no great importance ; but he was the first 
to explain Chaucer's language and to supply a 
raat (Edinburgh Review, vol. oxxxii. p. 9). 

work was reprinted, with a few verbal changes, 


long after Speght’s death, viz.,in 1687. The 

in the British Museum Library has a fine title- 
page in the style of the time, without com 
ment, and contains 718 pages inall. There is no 
printer's name. 

7. Urry’s Chaucer, folio, 1721:— 

The Workes of Geoffrey Chaucer compared with the 

former editions and many valuable MSS. Out of which 
three tales sre added which were never before printed. 
By John Urry, Student of Christ Church, Oxun. De 
ceased: together with a glossary by a student of the 
same Colledge. To the whole is prefixed the Author's 
life newly written, and a preface giving an account of 
this edition... London, printed for Bernard Lintot, be- 
tween the Temple Gates, MpccxxI. 
The last of the seven old folio editions.* Urry, 
whose portrait by Pigné forms the frontispiece, 
died during its compilation. It seems a praise- 
worthy attempt to preserve all the presumed 
writings of Chaucer, but is of little value. On the 
title-page is a copper-plate engraving of Chaucer's 
tomb, and on the next page a portrait of the poet 
by G. Vertue. The pilgrims are also figured on 
copper. The “Life of Chaucer” is by Dart, cor- 
rected and enlarged by Dr. W. Thomas ; the pre- 
face contains a brief bibliography. The glossary 
at the end is also by Thomas, Two poems, “The 
Yoke’s Tale of Gamelyn” and “The Merchant’s 
Second Tale ; or, History of Beryn,” are inserted 
as genuine; unwarrantable liberties are taken 
with the text to soften supposed harshness of 
metre, &c.; for the rest, the work is chiefly 
founded on Speght’s last edition. There is an 
interleaved copy in the British Museum Library 
with notes by one of the editors. Most critics 
agree that this is the worst edition of Chaucer 
ever published. 

No further editions of the complete poems of 
Chaucer were published after Urry’s till the 
appearance of Bell of Edinburgh’s “ British Poets ” 
in 1777. But in the interval mach had been done 
to revise the text of “The Canterbury Tales.” I 
purpose, therefore, in the next paper to catalogue 
the successive separate editions of these, the 
greatest of Chaucer’s works, J. Maskg.t, 


GRACE DARLING, 


One of the most interesting objects (I dare not 
say the most interesting) in the Lord Mayor’s Show 
of 1883 was the boat in which Grace Darling and 
her father went out to the wreck of the Forfarshire, 
and rescued the nine survivors, at daybreak on 
Friday, September 7, 1838. This boat is a stout 
fishing coble, built for half a dozen oars, and it 
looks as strong as ever. It was on view all last 
summer at the Fisheries Exhibition at South 
Kensington ; and on November 9 it was carried 
through London streets, high on a wheeled truck, 


* I shall not attempt to number subsequent editions, 
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drawn by a team of noble cart-horses, and guarded, 
as was right and proper, by British sailors. Where 
is this boat now? Is it kept safe and in honour, 
as such a relic should be? But for its history, it 
would long ago have been sold, among other old 
stores, by the Trinity House ; and perhaps it was 
so sold, and bought by some private owner. One 
would like to know this; and still more should I 
like to know how much of that heroic story of 
forty-five years ago was in the minds of the lookers- 
on. It is only the simple story of an English 
nt girl of three-and-twenty, who had lived 
for twelve years with her parents on the lonely 
Longstone island, and who, after that night of 
tempest, persuaded her father, the lighthouse-man, 
to row out with her, across a mile of stormy sea, to 
the dangerous rock on which, through his telescope, 
a few perishing human beings could be seen. She 
did it ; and she brought every one of them safe 
back with her. That is all ; but it is one of those 
stories that men do not willingly let die. 

She, Grace Horsley Darling, was born at Bam- 
borough on Nov. 24, 1815, the seventh child of 
William Darling and Thomason Horsley, his wife. 
These details I learn from a poor but genuine little 
anonymous memoir of her, published at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed in 1843, just after her death ; which 
little memoir also tells me that during those five 
years of her fame, 1838 to 1843, she steadily 
refused to quit her parents or her island, and went 
on living there as quietly and simply as before. 
She was a devout, courageous girl—comely and 
sincere and silent. She had (says good old William 
Howitt) “the most gentle, quiet, amiable look and 
the sweetest smile that I ever saw in a person of 
her station and appearance. You see she is a 
thoroughly good creature.” When Lloyd’s agent 
—his name was Sinclair, and he deserves to be 
remembered for her sake—went out to the Long- 
stone, he said to her, “ Well, Grace, we'll surely 
be able to get you a silk gown for this”; and she 
said, “Do you think so, sir?” with perfect sim- 
plicity. Silk gowns came in plenty ; silver teapots 
came, and votes of thanks, and coin to the amount 
of seven hundred pounds, and visitors from afar— 
yea, even from St. Petersburg. But, as my little 
— truly says, she “never for a moment 

‘orgot the modest dignity of conduct which became 
her sex and station.” Large sums of money were 
offered to her by London managers if she would but 
come and sit in a boat at their theatres, and men far 
above her sent her proposals of marriage. But she 
was not a “professional beauty,” so she declined 
the stage—she was not a successful murderess, 
therefore she refused to marry in that way. Never- 
theless, when consumption attacked her, and she 
was carried to her native Bamborough to die, I 
perceive among the crowds at her funeral there was 
a certain “‘ young man from Durham, who is said to 
have cherished an ardent affection for the lamented 


~~ ead Him she might have wedded had she 
ived. 

I do not know whether there is any monument 
to her in Bamborough churchyard, nor whether 
St. Cuthbert’s Chapel on Houselands, the largest 
of the Farne Islands, was ever rebuilt (as some had 
proposed) in memory of her. Perhaps a new 
chapel was not wanted, for the old one, built by 
the monks, was destroyed long ago by a Protestant 
monarch whose name we all revere, and since his 
time, says my pamphlet, “there has been no public 
celebration of divine worship upon the island.” 

Grace Darling’s deed was the Aeydpevov, 
so to speak, of a lofty spirit, that seized eagerly 
and used to the utmost its one chance of heroic 
duty. A deed like hers, so pure and unselfish, 
such a brilliant example of womanly daring, 
ought by this time, we may think, to be known 
all over the world. And I suppose it is still 
known, if not honoured, even in the England of 
1884, and in America. But on our Continent 
few seem to have heard of it. Only the other day 
I was talking of Grace with a German man of 
letters, who said he had written an article about 
her & propos of the Fisheries Exhibition, and he 
added that he believed she had hardly ever before 
been made known in Germany. When I expressed 
surprise, he asked me whether I had ever heard 
of Jemima Seybus. I never had ; and yet Jemima 
was a brave German lass, who, it seems, rescued 
folk from an inland flood, as Grace rescued folk 
from the sea, All honour, then, to Jemima! But 
Grace (if one may confess it) is my very earliest 
heroine. Her aunt, Jane Darling, was my grand- 
mother’s maid, and we in the nursery used to 
hear of that devoted niece from the lips of “ grand- 
mamma's Jane.” A. J. 


A “TENNYSON ” FORGERY, 

I desire to caution the collectors of “first 
editions” of Tennyson’s works against a practice 
which appears to me to be most detrimental to 
the confidence which must in some measure exist 
between book-buyers and the issuers of second- 
hand book catalogues. This warning will be better 
understood if I narrate, as briefly as may be, a 
short experience of my own. 

The first edition of In Memoriam is known to 
be a somewhat scarce book, and upon receiving 
a certain catalogue containing the following 
entry, 

“ 379——In Memoriam, Frrast Eprrion; cloth, un- 
cut, seurce, 1/.12s. Moxon, 1850, A copy of the first 
edition realized 6/. 6s. at Puttick’s, January, 1883,” 

I at once sent for the “lot,” and received it by 
return of post. A very cursory examination 
proved to my somewhat experienced eye that the 
title-page was not genuine, and upon taking the 
matter more closely in hand I found that the 
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volume contained the added stanzas (numbered 
Iviii, in the sixth and subsequent editions), 
“© Sorrow, wilt thou live with me,” 
instead of those, numbered lviii. in the first and 
second editions, commencing :— 
“ He past, a soul of nobler tone :” 
The concluding page of letterpress also indicated 
the sixth edition. 
The forged title-page is a clumsy imitation of 
the true one, the imprint being 


Lonpon : 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
MDCCCL. 
instead of 
Lowpor : 


Epwarp Moxoy, Dover Srreer. 
1850, 


There is no half-title, but the first end-papers 
appear to have been taken out and replaced by 
others differing slightly in tint, together with the 
sophisticated title-page. Whilst these were yet 
damp the book has been subjected to strong pres- 
sure, 80 as to give the inserted leaves the appear- 
ance of having been part of the volume when it 
was originally “ boarded.” It should be stated that 
whereas the genuine first edition ends upon the 
verso of P, or p. 210, the spurious copy under 
notice ends upon the recto of P 2, or p. 211, and 
that the imprint of Bradbury & Evans on the verso 
of the forged title-leaf is printed from a bolder 
letter (small capitals) than the original. It is 
probable that this experiment may have been 
made upon earlier editions (the second, for in- 
stance) of In Memoriam with greater success ; 
collectors should, therefore, examine their trea- 
sures with care now that the fact of a forgery 
having been in circulation is incontestably proved. 

I ought to add that I wrote without delay to 
the firm in question, giving them to understand 
that the book was not as represented in their cata- 
logue, and received the following reply: “The 
book was bought at an auction with other books 
of the same class, and we have no reason to doubt 
its genuineness. Had we not thought it a first 
edition we should not have stated it as such in our 
catalogue. Please return it at once, and we will 
examine the book and cee if we can detect any- 
thing about it to confirm your suspicions.” As 
this appeared to cast some doubt upon my judg- 
ment, I took the volume to Mr. Commin, an in- 
telligent bookseller of this city, who fortunately 
is in possession of a genuine copy of the first 
edition of In Memoriam ; and had my view of the 
case rested hitherto upon mere “suspicions,” 
these were converted into absolute certainty by 
the test of comparison. Upon returning the book, 
a note was sent pointing out the tests which it had 
failed to satisfy; and a candid acknowledgment 
was received from the booksellers in reply, thank- 
ing me for the trouble thus taken, and giving an 


assurance that my letter should be pasted within 
the cover, and the lot withdrawn from sale. “The 
trade,” as well as amateurs, must be on their guard 
against a fraud which seems to have taken in the 
buyer of the firm with whom this transaction has 
taken place, and which, if not fully ex » may 
mislead others in future, AtrreD WALLIs. 
Elm Grove House, Exeter. 


ENGLISH WORDS, TEUTONIC AND LATIN, 


M. Max O’Rell, in his amusing sketch called 
John Bull et son Ile, tells us that the English 
language contains some 43,000 words, of which 
29,000 are of Latin origin and 14,000 Teutonic. 
I believe the forthcoming New English Dictionary 
of the Philological Society will show that our 
language contains at least five times this number 
of words, the first part alone, A—Ant, containing 
8,365 words, including, of course, a large number 
which are no longer found in our current speech. 
But it is not the sum total of M. O’Rell’s addition, 
but the proportion of his division, which prompts 
me to try, by a few particular instances, what the 
proportion is really likely to be between the Latin 
and Teutonic elements. 

I have lately had occasion to compare transla- 
tions of Horace’s “ Integer vitw” (Odes, i. 22), and 
the following is the proportion used by the several 
authors ; and as translating from the Latin, it may 
be perhaps supposed that they would be inclined 
to use more words derived from that tongue than 
they would use in an original composition. 

I give the total number of words in each writer’s 
translation of the ode, omitting in the division all 
proper names and doubtful words. 


Latin 
Words. origin. 
John Ashmore, 1621 ... ian 160 ... 15 
Sir T. Hawkins, 1625* 
Barten Holyday, 1652* on 160 ... 22 
8. W. in Brome, 1671 ... one 160 ... 2 
J. Harrington, 1684... 
W. Green, 1777 175 ... 
F. Wrangham, 1821... 149 ... 21 
W. Sewell, 1850 ese 151 2 


Lord Ravensworth, 1858 ies 138 ... 26 
Sir Theodore Martin, 1861 ove 
John Conington, 1882 ae 
Another translation in MS, ... 140... 12 

So, then, to judge by this example, the words of 

Latin derivation should be, on the average, about 

14 per cent. instead of 67 per cent. 

It is true that it affords no conclusive proof of 
the incorrectness of the 67 per cent. estimate, 
because a dictionary containing many scientific 
and technical words, which are not often found in 
our current or in our literary language, might show 
a greater proportion of words that are of classical 
origin. e shall see, besides, that our prose 
writers, and especially historians and essayists, 


* Hawkins and Holyday’s translations are but slightly 
| altered one from the other. 
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are more prone than poets are, particularly lyrical 
ts, to the use of classical words; and the 
Eacisiees of their chapters, opening with a certain 
degree of pomp and solemnity, show even a larger 
number of such words than do the other parts of 
their books. 
If we take examples at random from well-known 
authors, we shall find the following results. I will 


begin with two which have been often cited. 
Classical 
Words. origin. 
The Lord's Prayer 


Shakspere :— 
Julius Caesar, end ... 
Henry IV., I. i. (Hostess’s speech) 150 ... 10 
Much Ado, IT. ii, (Balth.’s song) 
Tempest (Ariel's song), I. ii, 57 «. 8 
150 words from the following books :— 
Bible, A.V. :— 
Pealmi, ... oon on 
Genesis, ch. ii. ... an ees 
Ben Jonson: Volpone, I. i. ... oe 
John Fletcher: Loyal Subject, I.i.  ... 
Chapman: Homer, i, one eve 
Florio: Second Frutes, preface ... 25 
another place, p. 137... 5 
Sir Thomas Browne: Religio Medici, p.1 ... 49 
Vulgar Errors,p.1  ... 45 
Sir Philip Sidney : Arcadia, p. 1 = oe 


Butler : Hudibras, canto i. 

Milton: Paradise Lost, p. 1 oun use 
a Comus, Songs (Sabrina), 107 words ... 14 

Samuel Johnson : Rambler, No, 1 i ie 


Addison : Spectator, No. 1 33 
Swift: Tale of a Tub, p. 1 ove os 
Burke, Letter toa Noble Lord, ... 33 
De Foe: Robinson Crusoe, p. 1 ... on — 
Gibbon: Decline and Fall, ch. i. on -- 61 
ch. xv. (end) 61 
Young: Night Thoughts, Night i. ose 85 
Bloomfield: Spring, p. 1 ... ove os 
De Quincey: Opium Eater, 1... 85 
Wordsworth : Idiot Boy ... es on oo 8 
Evening Walk... — 
Coleridge: Christabel ... 
Southey: Roderick, cantoi. ... one 823 
Byron: English Bards... 82 
Pope: Rape of the Lock ... me ove — 
Walter Scott : Marmion, introd. 
canto i. = 
Thomas Arnold : History of Rome, ch. i. -. 4 
Carlyle: French Revolution, iii. 1 ens — 
Macaulay: History of England,i.° — 
Tennyson: Maud (“ Birds in,” &c.) 
Mahon: History of England, introd. ... ue 
Gladstone : Homer, i. 336 $5 
Church Principles, ... 46 
Dickens: The Chimes, p. 1 
Theckeray : English Humourists, p. 1... 


Trollope: Autobiography, p.1 ... ... 


So the average of all these is about the same as 

that of the versions of the ode of Horace given 

above. Henry H, Gisps, 
St, Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Brsie.—A short time 
ago a writer in a leading periodical thought well 
once more to point out that Shakespeare was a 
“remarkable man,” and in his use of the Bible 
his “remarkable conception of the import of a 
passage has often enabled him to get at its true 
sense when all the English versions of the Bible 
had positively mistranslated it.” And as an 
instance he gives the passage from Richard IL, 
V. v., about which he says :— 

“ Without being acquainted with the language of the 
Talmud, Shakspeare clearly saw that the passage in 
Matthew xix. 24 was a proverbial saying in which the 
largest animal and the smallest aperture were selected 
to express animpossibility. Hence, with the true genius 
of a great poet, he not only correctly, but most beauti- 
fully and poetically, renders it :— 

‘It is as hard to come as for a camel 

To thread the postern of a needle’s 7, 
K. Richard I1., V. v." 
The writer was mistaken in thinking this a new 
thought. It was in print many years before 
Shakespeare was born, and he may have read it in 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus, translated into Eng- 
lish by Nicholas Udall and others, and published 
in 1548, as Edward VI. ordered this book to be 
placed in all churches, and to “‘ bee read, vsed, 
and studied by euerie curate and prieste to the 
vndoubted edifying as well of theim as of all 
others.” The writer alluded to professes to give 
a list of all the English versions of the Scriptures 
up to Shakespeare’s time (there have been none 
since his death), but, by a most singular oversight, 
entirely forgets that of Erasmus, although it was 
considered important enough to be ordered to be 
placed in all churches. The following extracts 
from it will show that the interpretation of the 
“small gate” was no new thing in the days of 
Shakespeare :— 

“ And to make the difficultye of the thyng the greater, 
his disciples musyng muche, he sayde more: Yea (quoth 
he) I saye more vnto you : It is more easy for a Camel 
to go through the eye of a nedle, than for a ryche man 
to entre into the kyngdome of heauen. For the gate is 
lowe and strayghte, and it receyueth no Cameles laden 
with burdens of rychesse. For so he reproued the coue- 
touse ryche man, vnto whome ryches be rather a burden, 
than profyt, whiche they beare for others, rather than ° 
for them selfe.”"—Matt. f. 78. 

So again on the parallel passage in Luke, cap. xviii.: 

“Than Jesus...... turned to his disciples, and as one 
beeyng in a great meruaill, he saied: How hardly shall 
those whiche are heauie laden with the burden 
rychesse entre into the kyngdome of God through the 
narrowe gate.” —Luke, f, 137 verso. 

Even if Shakespeare had not read these passages 
of Erasmus, the idea was common enough. These 
figures of “burdens” and “strait gates” and 
“ narrow ways,” and of being “ heavily laden” and 
“ struggling to enter in,” it is needless to say, per- 
vade the New Testament, and Augustine had said: 

“The statement that the serpent gets rid of its old 
skin by squeezing itself through a narrow hole, and thus 
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acquires new strength—how appropriately it fits in with 
the direction to imitate the we om of the serpent, and 
to put off the old man, as the apostle says, that we ma 
put on the new; and to put it off, too, by coming throug 
@ narrow place, according to the saying of our Lord, 
Enter ve in at the Strait Gate.’ "—On Christian Doc- 
trine, bk. ii. cap. xvi, 

As I pointed out a few weeks ago, the Shake- 
spearian pbrase hurly-burly occurs nearly fifty times 
in the Parophrase of Erasmus; so it is clearly a 
book for a Shakespearian library. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Carpinat Pote’s Motner.—A recent corre- 
spondent (6 S. ix. 18) says of Margaret, only 
daughter of George, Duke of Clarence, that “ by 
her second marriage she became Countess of 
Salisbury.” This seems to be an error. In the 
fifth year of Henry VIII. she petitioned Parliament 
for restoration to rank “as being only sister to 
Edward, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury, and 
daughter of Isabel, daughter and heir to Richard 
Nevil, Earl of Salisbury, son and heir to Alice, 
daughter and heir to Thomas, Earl of Salisbury,” 
and by the king was admitted in full right to be 
Countess of Salisbury. She long lived at Lord- 
ington House, in my parish, and I should be glad 
of any information as to her remarriage after Sir 
Richard Pole’s death, being under the impression 
that she died his widow. Just before her execu- 
tion she is described as the “Countesse of Sulis- 
bury.” F. H. Aryotp, LL.B. 

Racton, 


Portixne Bees 1x Movryine. — This curious 
snperstition, which still exists in various parts of 
England, has been taken by our people to other 

s of the world. This is, of course, only natural; 
at I confess that it was with a strange sense of 
inappropriateness that I found it existing in 
Tasmania. The incident is recorded in the follow- 
ing passage from Mr, R. Tangye’s interesting 
Reminiscences of Travel in Australia, America, 
and Egypt. The scene was the famous Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, a few miles from Launceston :— 

“ At the bottom of the little wooded valley we came 

upon an old wooden shanty, where we tried to get a 
glass of milk ; but there was no one at home, Presently 
an old man appeared, driving cows......The old man was 
seventy-three years of age, and lived there alone, #l-eping 
on a door covered with an opossum rug. He told us his 
master died there close by the bee-hives a few week: 
ago. ‘8,’ said he, ‘I put the bees in deep mourning, or 
they would all have left,’” 
I well remember the deep earnestness with which 
he uttered these words, proving the sincerity of 
his belief that he had preserved the bees by 
putting them in mourning for the death of their 
owner. J. A. Lanerorp. 


[See 3" S. v, 393 ; 4S, xii, 366.] 


Governmest Proressionat Mew 1x 1779.— 
The Court and City Register records the names of 


many professional men: Antiquarian, Keeper of 
the Medals, Drawings, &c., Richard Dalton ; 
Librarian, Frederick Barnard, with a clerk and 
porter; Principal Barber, F. Vincent, 170/.; Master 
of the Revels, Solomon Dayrolle, 1001, with a 
Yeoman ; Historiographer, Richard Stonhewer, 
2001.; Master of Mechanics, Anthony Shepherd, 
D.D., F.R.S., 1001.; Examiner of all Plays, &., 
John Larpent, jun., Esq., 400/.; Deputy, E. Capell, 
Esq., 2001; Poet Laureate, William Whitehead, 
Esq., 1001; Embellisher of Letters to Eastern 
Princes, J. Holland, 601; Master of the Band of 
Music, and full band. Besides the Physicians to 
the King were an Anatomist, John Andrews, Esq. ; 
Chemist, John Amyott, Esq., 1001; and Oculist, 
Baron de Wenzel. The Statuary was Joseph 
Wilton, Esq. The Geographer was Thomas Jef- 
ferys ; oleate, T. Kitchen, senior and 
junior. The Surveyor of the Pictures was G. 
Knapton, Esq., 2001.; Principal Portrait Painter, A, 
Ramsay, Esq.,200/.; Painter in Enamels and Minia- 
ture, Jeremiah Meyer, Esq.; Mezzotint Engraver, 
Valentine Green, F.S.A.; Seal Engraver, Thomas 
Major. The Herald Painters were Josiah Sarney 
and Robert Morris. The Comptroller of the 
Board of Works was Mr. W. Chambers; the 
Architects, James Adam, Esq., F.R.S., and 
Thomas Sandby, Esq. The Master Carver was 
Samuel Norman. There was a Serjeant Painter to 
the Board. The Secretary for the Latin Language 
for the Secretary of State received 2001; the 
Architect to the Ordnance was E. B. Frederick, 
1201.; Rev. Dr. Maskelyne was Astronomical Ob- 
servator at 1001. There was a scientific staff at 
the British Museum. Hype CiarKe. 


Bortat wirnout A Corrix. — In a very 
ample list of the church goods belonging to the 
parish of Hartshorne, Derbyshire, made in 1612, 
is: “It. a beere w™ a coffin”; and at the end is 
& memorandum, “That Mr. James Roylle, of 
Shorthaselles, gave to the churche a newe beere, 
beinge made att his owne coste and chardges, box, 
woode and workmanshipp, this present year 1626.” 
The coffin in the one entry, and the box in the 
other refer, I presume, to the same thing, which 
was used for the conveyance to the grave, upon 
the bier, of the corpse of any person who was to be 
buried without a coffia. Taomas Norra. 

Llanfairfechan. 


oF Brack ror Eveytne Dress.— 

** One at least of the changes which the book [Bulwar 
Lytton’s P-lham] effected in matters of dress has kept 
its ground to this day. Lady Frances Pelham writes in 
a letter to her son: ‘Apropos of the complexion [ did 
not like that blue coat you wore when I last saw you. 
You look best in black, which is a great compliment, 
for people must be very distinguished in appearance to 
do so.’ Till then the coats worn for evening dress were 
of different colours, browa, green, or blue, according to 
the fancy of the wearer; and Lord Orford tells me that 
the adoption of the now invariable black dates from 
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the publication of Pelham, All the contemporaries of 


tham would appear to have been simultaneously 
seed with the idea that they were entitled to take 
bo themselves the great compliment paid by Lady 
Frances to ber son,.”—The Life of Lord Lylton, by his 
son, vol, ii. p. 195, 
J. MAsKELL. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Unvsvat Worps anp Parases in 1618.— 
Activest.—In The Thracian Wonder,* I. ii. (Web- 
ster’s Works, Hazlitt’s edition, vol. iv. p. 128):— 

“ And in your pastimes on the holidays 
Strive to surpass the activest of us all.” 
Is there any other instance of the use of this super- 
lative? I cannot find it in any of the glossaries. 
The accent is worth remarking. 

Muscod.—In the same play, same act and scene 
(pp. 130-1), “ Muscod, come hither.” I cannot 
find this word in any dictionary or glossary, Is 
it a corruption of musk-cod ? 

Snickfail—In the same play, same. act and 
scene (p. 134):— 

“ Whereas the snickfail grows and hyacinth.” 
What flower is this meant for; or is it a misprint ? 
I fancy it might have been corrupted from some 
Dutch or German word for the snowdrop. I cannot 
find any such word in any Dutch or German dic- 
tionary. 

Hornet.—In the same play, ITI. ii. (162):— 

“* Beat up our drums and drown the hornets’ sound,” 
Is there any other instance of this use of hornets, 
apparently for horns ? 

Fallery.—In the same play, IV. i. (p. 180):— 

“ This is some fallery ; it cannot be.” 
I cannot find this word in any dictionary. It is 
evidently formed from the Latin fallo, fallere, and 
means “deceit.” Does it occur elsewhere ? 

But what will hold bare buckle and thong to- 
gtther.—In The Weokest goeth to the Wall, IIT. i. 
(Webster's Works, Huzlits’s edit., vol. iv. p. 259), 
this evidently proverbial expression occurs. Is it 
met with elsewhere? It is apparently another 
form of “to make both ends meet.” 

To caske.—In Nares’s Glossary (ed. Halliwell 
and Wright) this word is explained, “apparently, 
to strike,” and the following passage from The 
Weakest goeth to the Wall, 1V. i., is given: — 

“ And this hand, 
Now shaking with the palsie, caske the bever 
Of my proud foe, ‘untill he did forget 
What ground hee stood upon.” 
Webster’s Works, Hazlitt’s edit., iv, 271. 


* This play is attributed to Webster, and included in 
his Works both by Hazlitt and Dyce; but it is very 
doubtful if he wrote any portion of it. 


Surely the meaning of the word is obvious ; it is 
derived from the Spanish cascar, “ to crack, burst, 
or break into pieces.” I cannot find, however, 
any other instance of its occurrence, 

T'o bag.—In the same play, LV. i. (p. 274), the 
verb is used in a sense of which I have not found 
any other instance in the writers of that period :— 

“ Now for the treasure you do yearly bag 
From both the Indies,” 
Schoolboys ordinarily use the verb in the sense 
of “ to take,” as “ Bags I that.” 

Four o'clock bell.—In the same play, IV. iii. 
(p. 283), “ And, honest prentices, if ye please me, 
I'll not ring the four o'clock bell till it be past 
five.” What was the four o'clock bell for? It 
could not be the curfew ; was it the vespers bell ? 

Garbold.—In the same play, V. i. (p. 287), 
“Amidst these sweating garbolds.” Does this 
form of the word garboil occur elsewhere ? 

Hedge-betrothing.—In the same play, same act 
and scene (p. 292):— 

“ Your hedge-betrothing covenant shall not serve.” 
Can any other instance be given of the use of this 
epithet? It is apparently connected with “hedge- 
priest.” F, A, 


Tae Epict or Nantes.”—The only book for 
the printing of which Queen Mary gave her royal 
licence was, according to John Dunton, The His- 
tory of the Edict of Nantes in 1693; and in his 
Life and Errors, i. 153, he has, with pardonable 
vanity, reproduced the royal authority “to our 
trusty and well-beloved John Dunton, citizen and 
stationer of London.” Watt says of this book, 
i, 254, q, “1694, one vol. 4to.”; Lowndes has it, 
p. 1647, “1694, two vols. 4to.”; whilst the royal 
authority for printing states that it was to be “in 
four volumes.” Lowndes quotes the sale of the 
Marquess of Townshend’s copy in two volumes, 
and my copy corresponds with this description ; 
but it has on the last page “ End of vol. ii.,” and 
only brings the history down to the year 1642. 
Was this all that was published? Queen Mary 
died very shortly after the publication of these 
two volumes; did interest in the history of the 
Edict and the effects of its revocation die with 
her? Epwarp Sotty. 


Transmission oF Courtesy TitLes.—Can a 
courtesy title transmit honour; and, if so, how 
much? Ona looking up Burke, I see the heir- 
apparent grandsons of peers have, as a rule, 
taken their deceased fathers’ titles. But not 
always; for instance, Lord Capell, grandson of the 
Earl of Essex, does not call himself Viscount 
Malden. Is there any rule, or can Lord Belgrave 
call himself either by the name he bears or by 
that of Earl Grosvenor, whichever he pleases ? 


. Pucu, 
Junior Atheneum Club, 
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Tewnts-court, A Part oF IT CALLED France, 
—In Decker’s Gull’s Hornbook, edited by J. Nott, 
1812, p. 116, there is a note :— 

“Sweating together in France,’ meaning, in the 
tennis-court ; a part of the court, if I mistake not, was 
formerly called France. I think I have met with the 
expression in some of our early writers, though I cannot 
immediately refer to it.” 

Can any correspondent give me any such refer- 

ences? I shall be greatly obliged, as I have not 

myself been so fortunate as to discover them. 
Jutian MarsHa.t. 


Sone sr Wittiam Wicserrorce.—Am I 
correct in supposing that the song entitled Rich 
and Poor or Saint and Sinner is by William 
Wilberforce ? The following is the first verse :— 

“ The poor man’s sins are glaring, 
In the face of ghostly warning, 
He is caught in the fact 
Of an overt act, 
Buying greens on a Sunday morning.” 
KYNGESTON, 


Petry France: Crooken Usace: 
—Can any of your readers help me to the origin 
of the following names of localities in London }— 

1. Petty France is the junction of York Street 
and James Street, Buckingham Gate, where the 
St. George’s Workhouse used to stand. I believe 
this is quite a local name, but of old standing. 

2. Crooked Usage is a narrow lane running 
from Cale Street, Chelsea, to King’s Road. 

3. Pimlico.—Mr. Loftie, in his History of 
London, suggests that the name may have been 
derived from an island in the West Indies, whence 
the timber for building was obtained. Is there 
any authority for this? There is an island named 
Pimlico in the West Indian group, a mere dot of 
a thing on the map, near the Bahamas, but I never 
heard of any timber, or anything else, being im- 
ported thence. E, A. D. 

Stow, whose Survey of London first saw the light in 
1598, speaks of Petty France, as do Phillip’s Life of 
Milton, 1694, and Thoresby’s Diary, 1709. Its name 
was probably bestowed, as was that of Petty France in 
Bishopsgate Ward, in consequence of a colony of French- 
men settling there. } 


Fatcoyver’s Use or Worp “ Ostivioy.”— 
Can any one account for William Falconer’s pre- 
dilection for this word? He uses it no less than 
a dozen times in his poem of The Shipwreck. For 
instance, in the first canto he speaks of “ dumb 
oblivion,” “oblivion’s shade,” “dark oblivion,” 
“her wing of deepest shade Oblivion drew,” “ in 
sweet oblivion,” “in oblivion’s sleep.” In the 
second canto is the following : “perhaps oblivion 
o’er our tragic tale,” &c, In the third canto the 
following: “in oblivion lost,” “oblivion o’er it 
draws a dismal shade,” “sunk in oblivion.” And, 

n, in the Occasional Elegy, “ their harps obli- 
vion’s influence can defy,” “from oblivion’s veil 


relieve your scene.” The word is not a common 
one in poetry ; I should think there must probably, 
therefore, be some reason for its frequent use by 
the author of The Shipwreck. 

C. W. Hoxearte. 


Bisnor Parr.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
furnish particulars of the family or pedigree of 
Richard Parr, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 1635-44? 
He seems to have held the rectory of Eccleston, 
Lancashire, along with his bishopric in commen- 
dam. Browne Willis has the following brief notice 
of him :— 

“Richard Parr, 8.T.P., Rector of Eccleston, Lanca- 
shire, consecrated June 10, 1635. He was an excellent 
bishop, rebuilt Ramsey Chapel, and was eminent for his 
pat and instructing the natives of his diocese. 

e died 1643 [it should be 1644], and was buried in the 

Cathedral of St. German's in the unhappy times of the 
Rebellion.” 
Members of his family were rectors and vicars in 
the diocese of Sodor and Man down to 1730. It 
would be esteemed a favour if further informa- 
tion were kindly supplied. MoneEnsis. 


Tue Parent or Preasvre Canozs.—I should 
feel obliged if any one would favour me with his 
recollection of what used to be a “ common object” 
on the Thames, between Hungerford and London 
Bridge, some forty years ago—I mean old Robin- 
son Crusoe’s canoe. It used to hover about the 
steamers at the piers while its occupant collected 
halfpence, on the plea, set out in a placard, that he 
had saved — lives (the exact number being inserted 
in chalk). This was, I fancy, the parent of the 
pe race of pleasure canoes. I was among a 

not of old watermen the other day, who all re- 
membered it, but gave different accounts; one, who 
seemed the clearest in his recollection, asserted 
that it was eighteen feet long and made of tin. 

Joun CorrTon, 
The Temple. 


Inscriptions 1n Scnoon Prizes.—When were 
books first given as school prizes with inscriptions 
by the head master? I have a copy of Aulus 
Gellius bearing the following :— 

“Optima indolis adolescentem Iacobi Steen hocce 
BoaBeip ornabam, cum singulari diligentia suos com- 
milites exuperasset et ex quinta classe in quartam 

rinceps arrogari meruisset, Ant, Aimilius postridie 
Sidus. Aprileis, M.p.c.xxxv. Traiecti ad R, Semi.” 
What place can this be? Not Utrecht ; the last 
word is certainly not Rhenum. A later owner has 
entered his name, George Lee, Haarlem, January, 
1820. T. G. 


Junk in tue Tuames.—On March 
28, 1848, a Chinese junk, the Ke-ying, commanded 
7 Capt. Kellett and manned by a crew consisting 
of forty Chinese and twenty Europeans, arrived 
in the Thames, was afterwards exhibited in the 
East India Docks, London, and was still on 
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exhibition as late as 1851. Descriptions of the 
junk appear in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
July 15, 1848, in the Illustrated London News, 
1848, and in Timbs’s Year Book of Facts, 1849. 
None of these descriptions gives in detail any 
account of her remarkable voyage : from Canton, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, to the United 
States, and thence to England. In connexion 
with the foregoing I should like information as 
follows. 

1. Where can be found an account of her voyage 
from China to the United States and thence to 
England ? 

2. A pamphlet was published and sold on board 
the junk. Can any of your readers give extracts 
ot pamphlet, or name where a copy can be 
seen 

3. What became of the junk after she ceased to 
be a curiosity in England? 

To the above I may add the junk was visited 
by the Queen and Prince Albert, the Duke of 

ellington, and many other distinguished persons. 

T. Gippons. 


Norway.—Bacon, in his Hssay on Prophecies, 
says that before the year 1588 (the Armada year) 
these lines were in circulation :— 

“ There shall be seen upon a day, 

Between the Baugh and the May, 

The black fleet of Norway. 

When that is come and gone, 

England build houses of lime and stone, 

For after wars shall you have none.” 
It was said the King of Spain’s name was Norway. 
Had Philip II. any such name? OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


J. Matuers.—Who was J. Mathers, the author 
of The History of Mr. John de Castro, Lond. 1815 ? 
Henri van Lavy. 
172, Lancaster Road, W. 


Tae Manpt.— We are now often told that 
the influence of this individual on his fanatical 
followers is owing to their supposing him the re- 
forming prophet who Mohammed predicted should 
one day arise. In the preliminary discourse to 
Sale’s translation of the Koran (London, Tegg, 
1844, p. 51) we read of “the coming of the 
Mohdi, or director concerning whom Mohammed 
prophesied.” Will any reader of “N. & Q.” give 
me reference to this prophecy ? W. M. M. 


Picture or Marsa Conway. — In the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds No. 202 is called “‘ Marshal Con- 
way as a Boy,” painted 1770. As this gentleman 
was born in 1720 he would be fifty at the date 
mentioned. I am curious to know what is the 
correct designation of this picture, which belongs 
to the Marquis of Hertford. 

S. G. Sroprorp Sackvitue. 


Tae Doxe or BuckINGHAM BEHEADED 1483. 
—Where did this event really take place, at Salis- 
bury or Shrewsbury; and what evidence is there 
fixing it at either place? I have not means of 
access to sets of the Penny or Saturday Magazine, 
but I believe it is there recorded, with an accom- 
panying engraving, that a headless skeleton was 
found, [ think in some inn or public place, in one 
of the above towns; and the description goes on to 
say that these were Buckingham’s bones, and the 
mystery of the place of his execution is cleared up. 
But I speak from memory only; it was either in 
one of the above serials, or some other such. At 
Britford, near Salisbury, is a tomb, said to be his, 
with the arms of Stafford and Rivers. Salisbury 
was a rendezvous for the Western contingent that 
intended to have joined him if he crossed the 
Severn. Did he try to make his way there, and 
so after his betrayal came to be taken on and 
there executed ? . 


Arms or Crane Cotiecr.—I seek information 
as to the bordure in the arms (De Clare impaling 
Ulster, the whole within a bordure sable, goutée 
d’or) of Clare College, Cambridge. The bordure is 
obviously “ for difference”; but is there any parti- 
cular reason why it should have taken this form ? 

E. Earte 


Heratpic. — To what family do these arms 
belong ?—Azure, a cross (moline or flory) argent, 
between four scallop shells argent ; crest, a demi- 
lion proper holding a scallop shell. SuRRIENSIS. 


“ Ay’? PLEASE THE PIcs.”—What is the real 
word corrupted into pigs? Dr. Samuel Legge ex- 
plained it by “ An’t please the pyz,” understanding 
thereby the hostia deposited in the pyx, and so mak- 
ing it equivalent to Deo volente in the minds of tran- 
substantiationalists. A recent writer on folk-lore 
treats the word as an abbreviation of pixies, fairies, 
Which is correct ? Fenton. 

San Remo. 


Carrry-race.—Can any one supply me with an 
example of the use of chichi-face or chitty-face in 
literature of the sixteenth century? Cotgrave 
(1611) gives a French compound chiche-face, which 
he renders “a chichiface, micher, sneakebill”; 
also, visage de rebec, “a sharp nose, chittiface.” 
From which it is evident that he treated chichiface 
and chittiface as the same word, and this would 
properly mean lean face, pinched face (M.E. 
chiche, chinche). So the word is employed” by 
Burton, Anatomy of Mel., pt. iii. s. 2: Every 
lover admires his mistress, though she have a...... 
lean, thin, chitty face.” Yet, on the other hand, 
both Middleton and Massinger apply the term to 
a page, where the thing intended seems plainly to 
be child-face or girl-face, chitty being refe to 
chit, a child: More Dissemblers, &c., IIT. i, “A 
tender, puling, nice, chitty-faced squall it is”; 
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Virgin Ma II. i., “ The ing, chitty-face 
page.” word is down 
to Sir W. Scott, who speaks of Jenny Dennison’s 
** good-for-little chit-face.” One might hope to 
find an example earlier than the time when it 
came to be oak chitty and assigned to chit. 


B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Avrnors or Porms Wantep.—Can any one 
tell me the author of a poem entitled King 
Arthur’s Sword, published in the New Monthly 
Magazine (1825), vol. xiv. p. 452? The first verse 
runs :— 

“ They rode along, they rode away, 
Tramp, tramp, beside the mere, 
Until they came where dark shades lay 
Upon the waters clear. 
There rose a-spectre arm upright 
From out the crystal plain, 
Half in white samite clothed and bright 
As silvery drops of rain,” 
I should also be glad to know who wrote some 
stanzas signed XXX. at p. 469 of the same volume, 
beginning :— 
“In the woods of Arcady, 
Lying on a pleasant green, 
Shadowed by a beechen tree, 
A shepherd boy was seen 
Piping, while the river sweet 
Ran and gurgled at his feet.” 
M. Hare. 


Ricwarp te Davins.—Who was the father of 
the wife of Richard le Davids, Mayor of Car- 
marthen in 1774, and High Sheriff of Carmarthen- 
shire in 1778? OC. L. Branpreta, M.D. 


or Quotations WanTED.— 

Can you favour me with a reference to the story of 
“that traitor of old time, down whose throat the full 
price of treason was poured, in the guise of molten 
go'd”? I quote from Mr. Laurence’s novel Anteros, 
p. 122. J. Manvg.. 

“ Boast not of day till night hath made it thine, 
Of untried friendship and untasted wine.” 
Grorce Freperick Parpoy, 


HERALDIC SHIELD VERSUS HERALDIC 
LOZENGE. 

(6™ S. vii. 187, 418, 475, 496; viii. 399; ix. 113.) 

Fusit. has invoked the aid of any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” interested in heraldry to help him in 
the solution of the case he puts at the first refer- 
ence given above (6™ §, vii. 187). This aid, how- 
ever, no one has made any attempt to supply. I 
must say I join in the discussion with diftidence, 
as I feel that in the complicated and, to me, 
scarcely intelligible case put before your readers 
a solution can only be satisfactorily sought at 
the hands of some practical heraldic auth 


ority, 


such as an officer of the College of Arms, unless, 
rhaps, Mr. Woopwarp, or some other well- 
nown heraldic correspondent of “N. & Q.,” can 
be induced to give us the benefit of a well con- 
sidered opinion. 

In common with P. P. I am unable to under- 
stand how, in the case given by your corre- 
spondent, the heraldic authorities granted the 
right to the husband on his marriage (putting 
aside the question of the lady’s supporters for the 
moment) of quartering his wife’s arms, he being 
compelled, under the terms of the entail, to assume 
her name and arms in addition to his own, 1 my- 
self know of no instance of a quartered coat of 
arms being borne by any one unless derived by 
descent. It may be the way in which the heraldic 
authorities in this instance have tried to get over 
the difficulty of showing that the arms of the wife, 
she being an heiress, were to be borne (in accord- 
ance with the terms of the entail) as the husband’s 
own, and not merely borne on his shield in pre- 
tence, as would have been the — case when 
the husband is not put under terms. If this be so, 
it is strange to me. It is true that the terms as 
to bearing the arms as well as the name, in addi- 
tion to his own, may be unusual; and even if the 
aim of the authorities were as I have just sug- 
gested, still it would (to say nothing of the objec- 
tion shown by Fusit) be defeated beyond that 
immediate generation, as the issue of the marriage 
would in any event bear their parents’ arms 
quartered, and then who would be any the wiser 
as to whether their coat had not been derived by 
descent in the ordinary way ? 

With regard to the question of shield v. lozenge 
(the title under which the above subject is intro- 
duced), I will endeavour to see if any rule or 
principle can be applied to the case in point. I 
may premise that when Fusit makes the rather 
too general statement that “ladies may not bear 
armorial shields,” of course he does not mean to 
refer to married ladies, Boutell, in his Heraldry, 
Historical and Popular, ed. 1864, p. 145, lays 
down the following rules, which again are deduced 
from the works of the older heraldic writers of the 
highest authority :— 

“ An unmarried lady bears her paternal coat of arms, 
whether single or quartered, upon a lozenge, without 
any crest. 

“The arms of a widow are borne upon a lozenge and 
without a crest. 

“A peeress in her own right bears her hereditary 
arms (without helm or crest) upon a lozenge, with her 
coronet and supporters,” 

And he gives, in illustration of this last class, 
further instances as to how the arms would be 
blazoned if she were to (1) marry a peer, (2) marry 
& commoner, and (3) as widow of a peer marry a 
commoner. In all of these cases her arms would 
be borne upon a lozenge, distinct from the shield 
of her husband, who would, if he were a commoner, 
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either impale or charge her arms in pretence on 
his own shield. 

To put it in other words, the rule may be stated 
to be that lozenges are used instead of shields by 
(1) unmarried ladies, (2) widows, (3) peeresses in 
their own right, and, possibly, (4) certain other 
ladies when recipients of some honour or dignity 
which they cannot share with their husbands. 
Now, applying the principle underlying these rules 
to the case before me, I should have thought that 
where the husband’s arms are blazoned together 
with the wife’s (as in the quartered instance given 
by Fost), then such an achievement should be 
borne upon a shield. Your correspondent does 
not say whether the grant or confirmation of the 
lady’s arms and supporters was depicted on a shield 
or on a lozenge. I should have thought, follow- 
ing out the above principle, that it would be 
shown on a lozenge. He does say though that in 
the margin of that document are depicted the arms 
of ber husband quartered with her own upon a 
shield, and rightly here I think, so far as the mere 
question of shield v. lozenge goes; but whether or 
not it is correct to flank that quartered shield “ by 
her hereditary supporters,” as is stated to have 
been the case, is another question altogether, and 
leads one off into another digression. 

Sir William Dugdale, in his Antient Usage of 
Arms (Bank’s edition, 1812, p. 42), speaking of 
supporters, says:— 

“ They are not assumable, nor can they, according to 
the heraldic law, be alienated or changed without royal 
licence. Peeresses in their own right have an undoubted 
claim to supporters ; but it seems to be a disputed point 
whether any other woman is entitled to the same 
honour.” 

Edmondson, in his Complete Body of Heraldry, 
ed. 1780, p. 193, says:— 

“ The kings of arms in England are not authorized to 

nt ss to any person under the degree of a 

nizht of the Bath unless they receive a royal warrant 
directed to them for that purpose, and yet Lion king of 
arms in Scotland may, by virtue of his office, grant sup- 
porters without such royal warraut, and hath frequently 
put that power in practice.” 

And again, whilst doubting the right of daughters 
of peers, merely as such, to bear their paternal 
supporters, Edmondson admits 

**that in some cases ladies are entitled to them ; thus, 
ladies who are peeresses in their own right, either b 
descent or patent, have a just right to wear supporters.” 
And he adds:— 

“Tt is true that widows of peers who have married 
under their degree frequent'y beur the arms and sup- 
porters of their first husband and use his dignity, and 
at the same time bear the arms of their second husband, 
but this is directly contrary to the rules of precedency,” 
I am not concerned to put the test of these autho- 
rities to the case before me and try the lady’s 
right to bear supporters, as that right would appear 
to be admitted by the grant or confirmation above 
mentioned; but my last quotation goes to show 


that a similar proceeding, 4. ¢., using supporters and 
at the same time bearing arms of a husband—a 
commoner—was viewed with disfavour by so high 
an authority as Edmondson. 

On a review of the whole of this complicated 
and difficult case I should be inclined to say 
(though I should be sorry to speak positively when 
differing from presumably high heraldic autho- 
rities, and should be glad, as I said before, of a 
more authoritative opinion than mine) that the 
better way of marshalling the arms in question 
would have been more in the line suggested by 
your correspondent, and more after the manner 
adopted by a Knight of the Bath (see my note 
herein, 6 §S. viii. 412), viz. an arrangement of a 
shield and a lozenge, side by side; on the shield, 
to the dexter, the arms of the husband bearing his 
wife’s arms in pretence, and ensigned with his 
crest, motto, &c.; on the lozenge, to the sinister, 
the arms of the wife ensigned with her supporters, 
the whole achievement forming one heraldic com- 
position. J. 8, Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


oF Loncrettow (6 §. viii. 
329).—The first passage as it stands in the poem is: 
“ Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks o 

wild pigeons, 

Darkening the sun in their flight, with nought in their 

craws but an acorn.” 
Coming disasters are often thought to be preceded 
and presaged by extraordinary natural phenomena 
(the pages of Livy are replete with such prodigia), 
a belief of which the poet has availed himself by his 
special mention, among other signs, of vast flights of 
wild pigeons, as either being not previously known 
at all or not in such enormous flocks, near the 
plague-stricken city. This is not a mere flight of 
imagination, but a fact in natural history, if we 
bear in mind that the locality of the poem is in 
America, and that the poet is referring to the 
passenger pigeon, which is “a native of North 
America from north to south, and is far-famed for 
its extraordinary numbers. In their native regions 
their numbers seem to be incredibly vast: for miles 
and miles and miles flock follows flock, and that 
so fast as scarcely to be able to be reckoned as 
they pass, Audubon counted one hundred and 
sixty-three flocks in twenty-one minutes ” (Morris, 
British Birds, iii. 315). He does not particularize 
their food, but in his account of the wood p'geon 
(iii, 296) says, “that it feeds on grain, wheat, 
barley, outs, peas, beans, vetches, and acorns, &c., 
and that these are swallowed whole.” We are left, 
then, to imagine that there had been known no 
flights so large, and that there were no oak forests 
near enough to feed so many as were then seen and 
caught; and that thus the number and the food of 
the feathered visitants were strange enough to be 
looked on as a presage of the impending pestilence, 
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“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” or are 
thought to do, in divers ways, “ Nunquam urbs 
Roma tremuit, ut non futuri eventus alicujus id 
nuncium esset,” says Pliny, H. N., ii. 86; and 

erodotus had previously interpreted the earth- 
quake at Delos in a like manner :—AjAos éxiv 
kal rpora kal borara péxpt ened Kat 
TOUTO pev Tépas avOpwro.ot TOV peAASVT WY 
Oar Kaxav édyve 6 Oeds (vi. 98). It would 
be interesting to learn from some resident whether 
such flights of pigeons are, or were, common in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, 

2. The second passage should have been quoted 
in fall :— 
Like soul of a chieftain slaughtered in 

ttle.” 


This seems to be a reminiscence of Virgil’s de- 
scription of the death of Turnus in the last line of 
the Aneid, 

“ Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras,” 
with the addition of the feelings attributed by 
Homer to Ajax in the Odyssey (xi. 542):— 

& Alavros TeAapwviddao 

vordu KexoAwpevy civexa 
and by Virgil to Dido in A/neid, vi. 467-73. 

3. “Golden silence of the Greek.” Longfellow 
seems to have had in view the various commenda- 
tions of silence to be found in the Greek writers, 
many of which have been collected by Brunck in 
his Poete Gnomici, Argent., 1784, p. 241, and by 
Grotius, in his Stobeus, Paris, 1626, p. 942; or 
he may have been under an impression that the 
saying, “ Speech is silver, but silence is gold,” was 
of Greek origin, though a query as to this in 3" 
8. ii, 452 elicited only an editorial reply that it 
was a Dutch proverb, and no Greek authority for 
it has yet, I believe, been adduced, nor do I think 
that any can be found, 

4. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will,” ¢. ¢., easily 
excited and easily changed. Aristotle, in his 
Rhetoric, bk. ii. 14, has a chapter on the character- 
istics of youth in which he says that of ved are 
Se: kai odddpa piv 
erOvpotor taxd mévovrar’ dfeiar yap ai 
BovAjoes, cai ov peydAat 

5, “Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine,” 
To the query, in 1" S. iv. 22, anno 1851, as to 
the person here alluded to, no reply has been given, 
nor can I do more than repeat the query in the 
hope that an answer may be forthcoming. 

6. “Slaves of nature.” The context, 

* And by the brink 
Of eequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink,” 
makes it clear that he is referring to animals, and 
em bodies in his phrase the words of Sallust at the 
beginning of his Bellum Catilinarium : ,“ Pecora, 
que Natura prona, atque ventri obedientia finxit. 


Sed nostra omnis vis in animo et corpore sita est: 
animi imperio, corporis servitio magis utimur. 
Alterum nobis cum dis, alterum cum belluis com- 
mune est,” W. E. Bockter. 


Tae Titte or Master (6% S. ix. 67).—The 
query propounded by Ma, Mackay brings before 
us again a portion of a query by Mr. J. W. 
Bong, F.S.A. (s. 4. “ Heir of,” &., at 6™ 8. viii. 
269), which has, I think, not yet received a reply. 
As the particular point common to the two queries 
is one in which [ am interested from historical 
associations, and is also one much misunderstood 
in England, I shall be glad to place on record in 
“N. & Q.” what I believe to be the true view of 
the subject. 

Master, in Latin documents magister, is, I hold, 
the proper legal description of the heir apparent, 
and probably also of the heir presumptive, of all 
dignities in the Scottish peerage of and below the 
rank of earl. Modern practice is against the use of 
the title by an heir presumptive, and the right itself 
is perhaps not so clear, but it still remains, as it has 
been from the fifteenth century downwards, the 
right of the heirapparent. In the case of earldoms, 
modern practice has gradually fallen into accordance 
with the English custom of using a second title of 
peerage, of a lesser grade; but that usage in no 
way derogates from the fact that the heir apparent 
of a Scottish earldom is the magister or feoditarius 
thereof. Those who have read that most enjoyable 
of family histories, the Lives of the Lindsays, by 
the late Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, can 
scarcely fail to remember the dramatic interest 
which centres round the story of the life and 
doings of the “‘ wicked Master of Crawford”; and 
although it is, and for some time past has been, 
the custom to speak of the Master of Crawford as 
Lord Lindsay, he is still as much Master of Craw- 
ford as the heir apparent of Lord Napier is Master 
of Napier, or of Lord Lovat, Master of Lovat. 

To speak of the heir apparent of a chief of a 
name ora clan, however distinguished, as Master 
of the name or clan of which his father is chief, is, 
so far as I can see, to run contrary to the facts alike 
of Scottish law and of Scottish history. The im- 
portance anciently attached to the designation of 
Master is strongly marked by its being given to the 
highest rank in the ancient peerage of Scotland— 
the dignities of duke and marquis being of com- 
paratively modern introduction—as well as by its 
being given in the most formal manner in the public 
archives of the kingdom. Thus, the heir apparent 
of the first of the Lords Erskine who became heirs 
general of the ancient Earls of Mar is in 1446 
styled “ Magister de Marr” in the Exchequer Rolls 
of Scotland (Rotuli Scaccarit Regum Scotorum, 
vol. v. p. 235, edited by G, Burnett, Lyon King 
of Arms, Edinburgh, H.M. General Register 
House, 1882), while the cases of the “ wicked” 
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Master of Crawford and of Norman Leslie, Master 
of Rothes, forfeited for the slaughter of Cardinal 
Beaton, bring down the practice to the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

To restrict the designation of Master, as Mr. 
Mackay’s language restricts it, to the heirs 
apparent of certain Scottish peers is only to con- 
fuse the subject. To speak of that designation, as 
Mr. Bone speaks of it, as a “local title,” is to 
show that the true import and the history of the 
designation are alike generally unknown or un- 
heeded in England. The title may be called 
“ local,” if by local be understood peculiar to Scot- 
land ; but it follows its bearer, just as much as 
his father’s title does, and the Master of Lovat or 
of Napier is as much “ Master” in England as 
Lord Lovat or Lord Napier is a peer of Great 
Britain qué peer of Scotland. 

It is generally assumed, and is perhaps probable, 
that the Scottish designation was copied, more or 
less closely, from old French practice, and that it 
bears a certain analogy to the “ Monsieur” of the 
royal house of France. The fancied analogies 
with Byzantine Court practice are, I think, too 
remote to be seriously quoted nowadays in illus- 
tration of a Scottish medieval title, which, as John 
Riddell says, was “ upon the whole peculiar to us 

#.¢. the Scots], but common in some degree to 

rance, from whence we derived several legal 
terms and usages.” More than this very cautiously 
worded statement cannot, I believe, be said in re- 

to the alleged French origin of the Scottish 
esignation of Master, I should welcome any light 
which our friends of the Intermédiaire des Cher- 
cheurs et Curieux could throw upon the subject. 
For I do not see that it has ever been clearly 
shown that such a practice as to call the heir 
apparent of a French title of peerage Monsieur or 
Mattre at any time prevailed. I cannot say that 
I have as yet met with it in my researches into 
French family history. 

Some remarkable cases of the use of the title 
of Master in Scotland have been recalled to my 
notice since commencing this reply, and I would 
briefly mention them as setting forth, in still clearer 
light than the examples already cited, my thesis 
that the designation is in itself a separate title, 
and that it imports the position of heir apparent 
or presumptive. I cite yet again an instance from 
one of our greatest houses. James Douglas, after- 
wards ninth and last Earl of Douglas, is found 
bearing the title of Master in 1449, in the lifetime 
of his brother, the eighth earl (cf. Burnett’s Rot, 
Seace., vol. vy. p. lxxv). The designation is also 
found to have been borne by the Regent Morton, 
as heir presumptive to that earldom under charter 
of 1543, 

There is, therefore, much more to be said in 
favour of the use of the designation by heirs pre- 


would lead us to suppose, and I may admit that 
I commenced the present reply rather under the 
influence of that language. I must now say that 
I think Sir George Mackenzie’s words are mislead- 
ing, and even, to a certain extent, inaccurate. For 
whereas he speaks of the use of the title of Master 
by heirs presumptive in terms which would give the 
impression that it was modern, it has here been 
shown to have been the practice of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and that not as confined 
to Lords of Parliament of the degree of baron, but 
as belonging equally to earls. Indeed, our earliest 
acquaintance with the title, whether as applied to 
heirs apparent or presumptive, seems to be bound 
up with the history of our greatest earldoms. There 
is an instance, that of Forrester, in which the title 
of Master was conveyed separately to the grantee 
by charter, vitd patris (Act. Parl. Scot., x. 166). 

Mr. Seton’s language, in his standard work on 
the Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1863), p. 459, appears to be somewhat 
more favourable to the restrictive view of the title 
of Master than I suppose the learned author meant 
it to be. If he really intended us to understand 
him as taking such a view, I hope he will set forth 
the grounds for it in that new edition of his book 
which all students of the noble science must long 
have been wearying for. 

John Riddell’s language does not seem patient 
of any such limitation, and until further authority 
is adduced I shall adhere to the view which I have 
expressed in the present paper, that the title of 
Master is not a courtesy title, but the Scottish 
legal description, certainly of the heir apparent, and 
probably also of the heir presumptive, of all digni- 
ties in the Scottish peerages of and below the rank 
of earl, C, H. E. 

New University Club, 8, W. 


Gree (6% viii. 325)—This word, though 
now nearly obsolete, must have been in former 
days commonly used throughout the English- 
speaking part of the island. I say nearly obsolete, 
for I have been informed that it yet survives in 
the dialect of Norfolk in the form of grissens, #.e., 
stairs. In the churchwardens’ accounts of Sutter- 
ten, Lincolnshire, 13 Henry VIL., the word occurs 
much in the Norfolk form: “To grysynges & to 
dorsse makyng to ye stepell v4.” The Grecian 
Stairs at Lincoln without doubt preserve the 
memory of this word. I believe, if inquiries were 
made, it would be found that gree survives in 
names of roads, streets, and passages in several 
parts of England. The late Mr. Robert Davies 
informs us, in his Walks through the City of York, 
that near Old Ouse Bridge there was “a dark and 
filthy access to the Staith from the foot of the 
bridge by a flight of steps, which were called the 
Grecian steps” (p. 204). These steps, Mr. Davies 
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known by the name of Salthole Greces, and he 
adds that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth they are 
mentioned in a lease as “ the Salt Greces near the 
Staith.” It seems, from Mr, Joseph Brogden 
Baker’s History of Scarborough (p. 394), that 
there is, or was, a place in that borough called 
Long Greece. It was near the old Town Hall, in 
Quay Street. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 


Mepat or a.p. 1589 (6™ §."ix. 68).—I am in- 
debted to the Bazaar, No. 1539, p. 180, for the 
following information relative to this medal :— 
“We do not know the medal, but the date, &c., 
suggests a connexion with the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, and the consequent 
revival of Protestant hopes, and other results of 
that event.” xt Avpax. 


Cotovrs ror THE Montus (6 §. ix. 128).— 
Brady’s Clavis Calendaria gives the colours in 
which the figures of the months were generally re- 
— ; but it will be seen that April, May, 

une, and November are all different shades of 
green, whilst the colour for December is not men- 
tioned :— 

January, a man clad in white, typical of snow. 

February, a man in a dark sky-coloured dress. 

March, a man of a tawny colour. 

April, a young man clad in green. 

May, a youth clothed in white and green. 

June, a young man in a mantle of dark grass- 

nD. 
July, a man in a jacket of a light yellow colour. 

August, a young man in a flame-coloured gar- 
ment. 

September, a man in a purple robe. 

October, a man in a garment the colour of de- 
caying leaves, 

ovember, a man in a robe shot with green and 
black. 

December, a man clad in furs, a Turkish turban 
on his head. (No colours given, but the turban 
probably was red.) B. F. Scaruert. 


In Berry’s Dictionary of Heraldry the 
symbolism of colour is as follows :— 

Or, or yellow, July. 

Argent, or white, October and July. 

Gules, or red, March, June, and July. 

Azure, or blue, April and September. 

Sable, or black, December and January. 

Vert, or green, May and August. 

Purpure, November and February. 


Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


January, garnet ; February, amethyst ; March, 
bloodstone ; April, ; emerald ; 
June, agate ; July, carnelian ; August, sardonyx ; 
September, chrysolite ; October, opal ; November 
topaz ; December, turquoise. 


For the days: Monday, pale green; Tuesday, 
pink ; Wednesday, grey ; Thursday, blue ; Friday, 
white ; Saturday, straw-colour ; Sunday, delicate 
mauve. This will be found in “N. & Q,” 6" 8. 
iii. 309. E. Copsam Brewer. 


Pirarco ix. 130).—Your correspondent’s 
second citation in which the word occurs is Shake- 
speare slightly diversified. In Meas. for Meas., 
III. i., are these lines: — 

“ For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner,” 
The word serpigo=leprous eruptions, is sapego in 
the first folio, 1623. What malady pitargo is I 
do not know, and the word is not in my Med. 
Dict.; but to substitute podagra=gout in the 
feet, surely would be tautological. 

Freps. 
Ashford, Kent. 


I think the following quotation, from Hampole’s 
Pricke of Conscience (ed. Morris), 1. 2993, suffi- 
ciently explains this:— 

**Som sal haf in alle pair lymmes obout, 
For sleuthe, als pe potagre and pe gout.” 
Joun R. Wopnams. 


Nowsvucn Patace (6" viii. 448; ix. 90).— 
It is interesting to see some of the old accounts of 
Nonsuch gathered together in “ N. & Q.,” but no 
correspondent has happened to mention what 
Nonsuch is like now. The park, or at least a good 
deal of it, is still there: a shallow green vale, 
dotted with trees more or less ancient, and extend- 
ing from the large village of Cheam on the north- 
east to the large village of Ewell on the south- 
east. Thus it was when I explored the place a few 
years ago, attracted, of course, by respect for the 
memory of our great Defender of the Faith, But 
as Cheam and Ewell have both become suburbs of 
London, there remains to the British builder a 
sure and certain hope (perhaps already in course 
of fruition) that Seam also shall one day be 
covered with ugly and ill-drained houses, built of 
rotten bricks. Mean time, there are at the Ewell 
end of the park, near Vicarage Lane, certain re- 
mains of a banqueting hall, built on an artificial 
mound approached by broken steps. Near these 
I beheld a wilderness of neglected shrubberies, 
and beyond them the long, straight avenue (with 
a modern country house on the left of it) that runs 
through Nonsuch from Ewell to Cheam. Here 
must have been the parish and parish church of 
Cuddington, the which his Highness, being minded 
neither to use the same nor to let others use them, 
did utterly abolish and destroy ; insomuch that to 
this hour the parochial status of the neighbourhood 
is irregular and indeterminate. And here, there- 
fore, is the place wherein fond memory may recall 


, | that sweet picture of our sacred monarch which 


has been drawn for us by Mr, Froude. The earlier 
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Henry, the prince whom Sebastian Giustiniani 
saw playing tennis, “ his fair skin glowing through 
a shirt of the finest cambric,” had now developed 
into that rotund apostle of truth whose pure 
though numerous loves have since been the admi- 
ration of a respectful world. How sad, how 
beautiful, the thought of these as I wandered 
along that deserted avenue! How melancholy the 
reflection that so little is left to tell of that dread 
sovereign and his chaste and temperate delights! 
Etiam periére rwine. And I confess I ventured 
(it was somewhere near the Cheam gate), [ humbly 
ventured to drop a tear—a harmless, necessary 
tear—upon the scene of so much virtue and 
renown. A. J. M. 


Fremisa Seputcarar Brasszs (6% ix. 107). 
—V. M. will find that his plate of the effigy of 
Margriete, wife of Willem Wenemaer, is one of 
the illustrations of a pxper on foreign sepulchral 
brasses, by Mr. Albert Way, in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. vii. pp. 283-291. The companion 
plate gives the effigy of Willem Wenemaer, and 
affords a most interesting example of medieval 
armour. Both effigies are preserved in the hos- 

ital, of which Willem and his wife were the joint 
‘ounders, in the Place St. Pharailde at Ghent. 
E. 8. Dewick. 


Trousers (5" S. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 
6" S. i. 26, 45, 446, 505, 525; ii. 19, 58, 94; iv. 
37, 215, 316).—In a diary of 1665 relating to the 
neighbourhood of Congleton, in Cheshire, I have 
recently come across the following entry:— 
“* March 25, 1665. Pd Men (by the hands of Mr. 
Jo, Cartwright) for a payr of 


Wose (6 viii. 515; ix. 17).— 
Pror. Sxeat’s guess may be right, but he has 
made a slight mistake with regard to the position 
of Warren, in Pembrokeshire. It is not above, but 
below, Milford Haven, being south-west of Pem- 
broke (vide Lewis's Topographical Dictionary). 
Within the last seven years I was somewhat taken 
aback by hearing a lecturer on geology (now a 
professor at one of our universities) talk about the 
Atlantic wose, when it suddenly dawned upon me 
that he meant ooz, Birxseck Trary. 


Orrat, tts Errmotocy (6 §. ix. 123).—In 
one of his interesting papers on “The Orkneys,” 
Mr. Forrertnesam challenges the usual deriva- 
tion of offal from off and fall. To which I reply, 
“Ne sutor ultra crepidam ”; for had he looked at 
my Etymological Dictionary I do not think he 
would have haz«rded his conjecture. He tells us 
that the Norse equivalent is or-val, i.¢., refuse. 
What he means by “ Norse,” Ido not know. The 
Icelandic word is properly written drvél (see Vig- 
fusson), and is derived from dr (Goth. us), out ; 
and velja, to choose, But it is quite a different 


word from the E. offal, notwithstanding the simi- 
larity in sense. This is just how so many errors 
in etymology arise. A man sees some sort of 
likeness between two words, and immediatel 

rushes at the conclusion that they are related, 
This would not happen if people would only con- 
descend to remember that words have a history, 
For want of doing this your correspondent falls 
into the very error which he condemns. His words 
are; “ The factitious meaning has been given, as 
is not unfrequently the case in English dic- 
tionaries, to suit a supposed etymology.” That 
is a common error ; but in this case it is the critic 
who has warped the sense of the word, in order to 
suit his etymology. The old sense of offal really 
was “what falls off,” and it is rightly explained 
by Lat. caducum in the Prompt. Parvulorum. It 
meant originally “ what falls off trees,” hence bits 
of stick, refuse. The equivalent words in other 
languages are Dan. affuld, Da. afval, G. abfall, all 
of which cannot be so lightly set aside. The 
practice of most etymologists appears to be the 
same as in matrimony, viz., to act in haste ; and 
the result is, or should be, much the same. I will 
add, that the alleged use of the word wailed, 
chosen, by Chaucer, is a new discovery ; the usual 
editions do not give the word. I suppose it is 
due to some mistake. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Roast-BeEer” (6% §. ix. 108, 137).—This wasa 
very popular song in the time of George IL, and 
probably gave more pleasure to those of the lower 
orders who occupied the highest places in the 
theatres, when it first came out, than any other 
song. It is said that it was written by Richard 
Leveridge, and it is to be found in most old collec- 
tions of popular songs of the last century. It 
began :— 
“ When mighty roast beef was the Englishman's food 

It ennobled our veins, and enriched our blood ; 

Our soldiers were brave, and our courtiers were good 

O, the roast beef of old England ! 

And O, the old English roast beef.” 
As sung in the theatres, and as given in the old 
song-books, such as The Bull Finch, it had seven 
verses ; but it is commonly printed, as in Hatton’s 
Songs of England (Boosey & Co.), with only three ; 
and the chief point of the song is lost. There was 
an old parody, which is now quite forgotten, which 
began :— 
“When humming brown beer was the Englishman's 

taste,” 


and the chorus was :— 
“Q, the brown beer of old England, 
And O, the old English brown beer.” 

This is preserved in The Merry Companion, 1745, 
and also in The Charmer, 1751. 

In the Muses Delight, published at Liverpool in 
1754, the song is given with eleven verses, and 
contains references to Edward III., the Black 


Prince, Queen Elizabeth, and James L., which 
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give an historical character to the song wholly 
wanting in its shorter forms. Epwarp Soty. 


“Nores on AND Inriection” §. vii. 
501; viii. 101, 129, 232, 497; ix. 32, 92,130).—Mr. 
Terry wishes to know my authority for stating that 
the past tense went was not (in A.-S.), as now, a past 
tense, but the present tense of wendan, If he will 
turn to Bosworth he will find the paradigms given 
thus :—“ Present, ic wend, thu wentst, he went ; 
preterite, wende, pp. wended.” For confirmation 
turn to the gospel of St. Luke xviii. 31, “Ne 
went he on-bec,” present imperative, “ Let him 
not turn back.” So in Psalm ci. 28, “‘ Thu wenst 
hig,” “Thou shalt turn them,” where the present 
is used in place of the future. Luke viii. 37, 
“ Wende he on scippe agen,” “ He returned to the 
ship.” “ Wendon to Hierusalem,” Luke xxiv. 33, 
“They returned to Jerusalem.” Went is never 
used in A.-S. as a preterite. It was only adopted 
in Karly English to supply the lost eode, which 
the past tense wende would not have done, since it 
would have given another shade of meaning, that 
of turning or winding. This may be right or 
wrong. Iam only concerned with the fact, about 
which Mr. Terry can easily satisfy himself. 

J. A. Pictor, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Cramp Rinos (6 §. viii. 327, 359, 434; ix. 
138). — See Ridley’s Works (Parker Society), 
p. 501. Watrter W. Sxear. 


Serrine tHe Taames on Fire (6 §. viii. 
446, 476 ; ix. 14).—In the eastern part of the state 
of New York, U.S., there is a corresponding borrow- 
ing of this saying, after this sort : “ He will never 
set the North River on fire.” By North River is 
meant the Hudson, to distinguish it from the 
Delaware, formerly called the South River. It is 
used in contempt, that such a one is not bright or 
clever enough to set anything on fire, much less a 
river ; and the Hudson, being the chief river in 
that section, is named. Is this not a borrowing? 
J. E. Hatt. 
Lincoln, Illinois, U.S, 


Benepict not A Mason (1"S. v. 149). 
—W. W., in referring to “The Agnomen of ‘ Brother 
Jonathan,’ of Masonic Origin,” states, as a matter of 
history, that “Geo. Washington, commander-in- 
chief of the American army in the revolution, 
was & mason, as were all the other generals, with 
the solitary exception of Arnold the traitor,” &c. 
Now, I wish to correct this statement. Benedict 
Arnold was made a mason in Hiram Lodge, No. 1, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, U.S., and signed 
the by-laws of said lodge April 10, 1765. Hiram 
Lodge, No. 1, was instituted August 12, 1750. 
Your correspondent W. W. was further mistaken 
in saying, “all the other generals were masons ”; 


there were several of the other generals not masons. 

My authority for this statement is at the service 

of any inquirer, and is part of the record of Hiram 

Masonic Lodge. O. Wacaoner. 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S. 


Trauian Poarmacy §. viii. 496).—The 
meaning of “s, d. nigette” (which is most likely 
“ Semina dulcis nigella,” “ nigette” being either a 
misprint, or, perhaps, not quite legible to Mr. 
Batiute) is “sweet fennel seed.” “ Farfara,” or 
“ di farfara,” means “ of coltsfoot.” Cu. Tr. 

Geneva, 


“Q. Q.” (6% S. viii. 516).—These letters, as 
used in the Cape Colony, stand for “qualitate 
qua,” and may be rendered “in whose capacity ” 
or “ by virtue of which capacity,” thus correspond- 
ing in effect to our familiar p.p. or per pro. 

C. E. Suetty. 

DevorionaL AND OTHER Processions (6" 
vi. 221, 352, 529; viii. 155).—See the Catholic 
World, vol. xv. p. 546, New York, 1872. 


Grice, Swine, anp Ventre Sr. Gris (6" S. vi. 
537; vii. 274; viii. 216)—I thank your corre- 
spondents much for the explanation as to “ Ventre 
St. Gris,” and still wait to be informed how the 
cry after a Jew, “Gri, Gri, do you want more 
bacon?” got into Portuguese in the sense of Gri= 
swine. The “ New Christians ” here were formerly 
forced to eat a piece of bacon asa sign of having 
abjured Judaism, and about 1690 one was burnt 
for refusing the test. St. Anthony’s pig being 
apparently a sacred beast,—Query, does “ By the 
holy poker” mean “ By the holy porker ” ? 

T. Goprrer P, Pope. 

Li-bon, 


Sones Wanrep (6* S. viii. 329, 374).—Two of 
these songs, with a third by Edward Stewart, 
Lieut. R.N., three epigrams, and Capt. Broke’s 
official letter on his victory, are printed in The 
Suffolk Garland, Ipswich, 1818, pp. 208-216 ; the 
gallant officer having been a native of that county. 

W. E. Buckuey. 


Tae Gospet ror Caristmas Day as a Caarm 
§S. viii. 490; ix. 37).—The repetition (inter 
alia) of the words “In principio erat Verbum,” 
and “ Verbum caro factum est” (which form part 
respectively of the first and last verses of the 
Gospel for Christmas Day), was believed to stop a 
storm raised by witchcraft (see Macbeth, I. iii., ad 
init.) ; and at the recurrence of the season when 
“The Word was made flesh” it was believed that 
“then no planets strike, nor witch hath power to 
charm,” &c, W. C. B. 


Will F. G. kindly say to whose “ delightful 
book of travels” he alludes in his note on this 


subject ? T. P. B. 
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Horty Borty - S. viii. 420, 505; ix. 38) is said 

to come from two families of the names of Hurleigh 

and Burleigh, who filled the country around them 

with contest and violence. > 4 
Northampton. 


“SoLITARY MONK WHO SHOOK THE WORLD” 
(6™ §. viii. 465; ix. 75, 139).—I think the follow- 
ing extract, from Macaulay’s Essays, will settle 
one part of the question:— 

“We would not be understood, however, to say that 
Mr. Robert Montgomery cannot make similitudes for 
himself. A very few lines further on we find one which 
has every mark of originality, and on which, we will 
be bound, none of the poets whom he has plundered will 
ever think of making reprisals :— 

* The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.’ 

We take this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude in 
the world. In the first place,no stream meanders, or 
can possibly meander, level with its fount. In the next 
place, if streams did meander level with their founts, no 
two motions can be less like each other than that of 
meandering level and that of mounting upwards.” — 
Macaulay's Essays, 1866, vol. i. p. 128. 

Robert Montgomery acted very sensibly about the 
severe criticism of Macaulay : he profited by it ; 
and in future editions of his book he altered 
several of the passages which had been held up to 
ridicule. This may be the reason that Este thinks 
the lines are not to be found in Montgomery. He 
has not seen the original edition. R. R. 


Lord Macaulay, in his scathing review of Robert 
Montgomery’s poetry, charges him with plagiarism, 
as with other literary sins. How strange, then, 
that when inveighing against the couplet, 

“ The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount,” 
as, “on the whole, the worst similitude in the 
world,” that keen critic is wholly silent as to its 
being also the most barefaced plagiarism in the 
whole circle of literature! Yet this it certainly 
must be, for Este is “quite certain that the 
couplet belongs to Dr. Erasmus Darwin.” Alas 
for absolute certainty ! E. A. B. 


As regards the “solitary monk” I will say 
nothing. Iam surprised that Este should have 
made so positive an assertion as regards the 
meandering streams. These are Montgomery’s 
ines:— 
“ The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 
And the criticism of Macaulay upon them I should 
have supposed was sufficiently familiar. 


James 
Whether the line 
* As streams meander level with their fount ” 
is in Darwin’s Botanic Garden or not, it is certainly 
in Robert Montgomery, as all readers of Macaulay's 
celebrated review of Montgomery’s poems will re- 
member, BOT 


Tue University or “ Trencuer” Cap §, 
viii, 469; ix. 18, 52).—In Muse Anglicana, 
editio quinta, 1741, edited by Vincent Browne, 
vol. ii. pp. 56-62, is a long poem in Latin hexa- 
meters, entitled “Jus Pilei Oxoniensis,” to which 
is appended the signature, ““G. Adams Aldis Christi 
Alumnus.” The date of the poem seems, from 
internal evidence, to be from 1688 to 1702, as the 
achievements of William III. are alluded to in it, 
and from the play upon the words “Gradus ad 
Parnassum ” and “Gradus,” degree, it would 
seem that the privilege of wearing the square cap 
or trencher appertained to the graduate alone at 
Oxford, and, perhaps, that the custom was about 
that time introduced. There are three inter- 
locutors introduced in the poem, A, B, and CO, the 
first of them probably the author, G. Adams ; the 
second is in the poem styled “ Baxterus.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sussex Iron (6 §. ix. 120).—For information 
on this subject see articles and scattered notices 
in the Sussex Archeological Collections, vols. ii., 
X., xii., xv., xviii., xx. 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Lapy Nett is referred to Journal, British 
Archeological Association, xxiv. 335-8, xxix. 127. 
The subject is also briefly mentioned in Sussex 
Industries (n. d.), reprinted from the Sussex Ad- 
vertiser, and published at the office of that paper, 
Lewes. Noman. 


ror Boox-svyine (6" §. ix. 86, 137).— 
The following translation of the plea for book-buy- 
ing of M. Mare Monnier appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the 14th inst.:— 

The Publisher to his Customers. 
“ To make a book, my reader dear, 
There needs an author; and ‘tis clear, 
If he would fain in comfort dine, 
The author needs a publisher ; 
Who needs (though foremost in his line), 
Chiefly and first, a customer : 
Then, reader, buy—to buy is thine ! 
For as, without a publisher, 
No author lives, no books appear 
Without an author, so books give 
Being to readers. Would’st thou live? 
Buy, and pay cash, my reader dear,—R. F, L.” 


Atpine Axcuor (6 S. viii. 426 ; ix. 54, 109). 
—My note and the remarks it has elicited serve 
to point a moral which I trust may not be with- 
out effect among your correspondents generally, 
viz., that one should be careful to exhaust the 
ordinary books of reference before invoking your 
aid. Knowing that Gamba and Brunet and 


Renouard all assert that the Aldine anchor was first 
used in the Dante of 1502, I was disposed to be 
severe on your correspondents who asked my 
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“ authority ” for stating that such was usually said 
to be the case; but on referring subsequently to 
Brunet and Renouard with respect to the Juvena- 
lis et Persius, “ 1501,” and the Philostrati de Vita 
Apollanit Tyanei, “1501,” I found that I had as 
good reason for being severe upon myself for not 
making the reference regarding the latter before 
troubling you with my note. Will you allow me 
to close the discussion by explaining, according to 
the authorities, exactly how matters stand ? 

The Aldine anchor appears to have been adopted 
while the little Dante was passing through the 

ress, for some copies have it and some have it not. 
That the Juvenalis, second edition, must be mis- 
dated “1501” is proved by the fact that the colo- 
phon runs thus, “Venetiis in AZdibus Aldi et 
Andree Soceri,” whereas the partnership was not 
formed until 1508 (A copy was sold at 
Sotheby’s on February 7 for 9s.) As regards 
the Philostratus, the Greek text was printed in 
1501, the Latin in 1502, but the book was not 
issued until Zenobio had finished his preface in 
1504. Any correspondent who feels interested in 
the matter may refer to the detailed notes in 
Renouard, Annales de l'’Imprimerie des Aldes, 
third edition, Paris, 1834, and to Brunet’s 
Manuel. J. Dykes Camppett, 

[The observations of Mr. Campsett reached us 
while Ma, Cuaistre’s full and valuable communication 
was in type. As the contribution states succinctly some 
points previously at issue, and supplies some much-needed 
counsel, it is now printed, although a portion of the matter 
repeats what has been before said. ] 


Gensinna or Gersoma (6 §, ix. 6).—I am 
pretty sure that I have copied my authority 
correatly, and Mr. Macray’s word seems to bear 
me out. Mr. Peacock refers to the entry from 
Stillington in vol. ii. of my History of Prices. 
Here it appears to mean a fine for entry. But in 
my third volume (1400-1582) the same word ger- 
sinna occurs three times, always at Ormesby 
(Linc.),—(1) 1436, vol. iii. p. 617, where it is ex- 
plained in the original as “ licentia maritandi ”; (2) 
1451, in the same sense ; and (3) 1452, where two 
fines are paid in the same year. The last fine for 
marrying which I have found is in the year 1483. 
I am well aware that all the passages cited in 
Ducange give the word as gersuma. But I had to 
spell the word as I found it, and, as it seems, Mr. 
Macray found it, and as Pilkington Englished it. 

James E. Toorotp Rogers. 

House of Commons, 

Having traced the term gersuma through “ pay- 
ment of yressam,” down to “unreasonable fines 
and gressans,” it appears within practical distance 
to connect it with a well-known phrase, “ greasing 
the palm, or hand,” now used in the sense of bribing, 
or at least procuring favourable terms to a lease 
or bargain, by the judicious use of “ palm oil.” 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I, 


Carpinat Pore (6% §, viii. 429 ; ix. 18).—The 
father of this personage began his career in 1495, 
or thereabouts, as steward to the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, wife of Jasper, Duke of Bedford, Henry VII's 
uncle (History of Prices, iii. 680, ii.). 

J. E. T. BR. 


Goonwin Sanps (?) Sreepte (6" §. 
viii, 430; ix. 15, 73)—I have missed some 
of the correspondence respecting Tenterden 
steeple being the cause of the Goodwin Sands, 
and therefore what I have to say may already 
have been said and the tradition may 
known. The Kentish tradition is that the 
Goodwin Sands were caused by the abbot who 
built Tenterden Church having employed for the 
building a quantity of stone which had been col- 
lected for the strengthening of the sea wall of the 
Goodwins, then a part of the mainland. In con- 
sequence of this a storm submerged the whole 
district, of Which the Goodwin Sands are the 
remains, and thus the steeple came to be re- 
garded as the cause of the quicksands, Although 
this is no doubt a myth, yet it at least gives a 
reason, however remote, for Tenterden steeple 
being the indirect cause of the Goodwin Sands. 

Artuor F, G. Leveson Gower. 


Lireratore §, viii. 269).—I 
translate the following passage from the late 
August Schleicher’s Laut u. Formenlehre der 
Polabischen Sprache (St. Petersburg, 1871) :— 

“The still extant remains of the Polabian language 
(a folk-song, the Lord’s Prayer, a few short religious 
pieces of a legendary character, some phrases used in 
common parlance and tolerably copious glossaries written 
down during the last decennium of the seventeenth and in 
the course of the first half of the eighteenth century) all 
come from the neighbourhood of Liichow, to the west 
of the Elbe in the Kingdom of Hanover, which (neigh- 
bourhood) is still known as Wendland,” 

According to this a modern Polabian literature can 
hardly exist; but your correspondent had better 
consult the book itself, a copy of which is. to be 
te the British Museum. L, L, K. 

u 


Parp Representatives S, ix. 29).—See 
Dr. Fischel’s English Constitution, pp. 445-6, 
where he says, “ Until the Restoration the members 
received their wages and travelling expenses. 
The first writ for the levying of wages is coeval 
with the first known attendance of knights in the 
Parliament, 49 Henry IIL, ‘De expensis.’” In 
1829 Lord Blandford’s proposed scheme of reform 
included the restoration of wages to members, 

G. F. R. B. 


Miwnce-pre Mysteries (6@ §. viii. 485).—At 
p. 486 Curnperr Bepe says, “ The pie, with its 
elongated oval form, represented the cradle, cretch, 
or manger of Bethlehem.” I have frequently seen 
this opinion stated, and I should like to know 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


who first originated it. I am aware that Selden, 
in his Table-Talk, says, “ The Coffin of our Christ- 
mas Pies in shape long, is in imitation of the 
Cratch, our choosing Kings and Queens on Twelfth 
night, hath reference to the Three Kings” (P. 33, 
Arber’s reprint, 1868). 

F. Birxseck Terry, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Folk-lore of Shakespeare. By the Rev. T. F, Thiselton 

Dyer, (Griffith & Farran.) 

Fotk-tore as in these days become an important branch 
of antiquarian research. Though the oldest professed 
collection of English traditions and customs is to be 
found in Aubrey’s Miscellanies, which was first published 
in 1686, yet until recently the investigation of such 
matters was considered to be beneath the dignity of most 
intelligent persons. It is now some thirty-seven years 
since our first editor so happily suggested the compre- 
hensive name of “ Folk-lore” in the pages of our con- 
temporary the Atheneum, for “N. & Q.” was not then 
in existence, Since that time the study of folk-lore has 
increased “ by leaps and bounds,” a8 a cursory glance at 
our pages will testify. The reason for this is not, we 
think, far to seek. The study of the traditions, super- 
stitions, customs, and proverbial sayings of mankind 
is necessarily most extensive, and has a far wider 
interest than most antiquarian subjects. Not only are 
all these things most interesting in themselves, but they 
derive still greater interest from the light which the 
study of them throws upon the social and domestic life 
of our forefathers. 

It can surprise no one that Mr. Thieelton Dyer, to whom 
we are already indebted for his British Popular Customs 
Past and Present and Domestic Folk-lore, has at length 
turned his attention to the folk-lore of Shakspeare ; 
for, as all Shakspearian readers know, the plays of 
Shakspeare abound with illustrations of the social life 
of the Elizabethan age, as well as with the folk-lore of 
earlier days, Mr. Dyer hus, therefore, had no slight task 
to perform, as the 526 pages of his book fully show. In 
order to get this mass of small details into a manageable 
shape Mr. Dyer has classified his subjects under twenty- 
three chapters, which have for their respective heads, 
(1) “ Fairies,” (2) “‘ Witches,” (3) “ Ghosts,” (4) “ De- 
monology and Devil Lore,” (5) ‘ Natural Phenomena,’ 
(6) “ Birds,” (7) “ Animale,” (8) “ Moths,” (9) “ Insects 
and Reptiles,” (10) “ Folk Medicine,” (11) “ Customs 
connected with the Calendar,” (12) “‘ B rth and Baptism,” 
13) “ Marriage,” (14) “ Death and Burial,” (15) * Rings 
and Precious Stones,” (16) ‘‘ Sports and Pastimes,” (17) 
* Dunces,” (18) “ Punishments,” (19) “ Provervs,” (20) 
** Human Body,” (21) “ Fishes,” (22) “Sundry Super- 
stitions,” (23) “ Miscellaneous Customs,” Sometimes Mr. 
Dyer is, we think, a little scanty in his explanations, 
For example, the only remark that he makes with refer- 
ence to the proverbial expression, “ Hold hook and line ” 
(2 Henry 1V. 11. iv. 170), is that Dyce says that it is a sort 
of cant proverbial expression, which sometimes occurs in 
our early writers, He omits to tel] us that the proverb 
in full is, ‘* Hold book and line and all is mine.” In this 
form it will be found on the frontispiece of the first 
edition of John Dennys's Secrets of Angling, 1613, the 
interesting reprint of which by Mr. Westwood we lately 
noticed in these pages. The same proverb is printed on 
the frontispiece of an old black-letter called 
The Royal Recreations of Joviall Anglers. 

We must differ from Mr. Dyer in thinking that those 


imaginary monsters, the basilisk and the cockatrice, were 
one and the same, though the glance of either had the 
same fatal effects. The basilisk combined the head and 
body of a cock with the tail of a serpent ; while the cocka- 
trice had a dragon’s tail armed witha sting. We have 
searched in vain for any notice of the otter. According 
to Falstaff (1 Henry 1V. IIL. iii, 144), “she’s neither 
fish nor flesh,” That it was a long time after Shak- 
speare’s day before this doubt was cleared up is evident 
from the conversation between our old friends Piscator 
and Venator in the Complete Angler concerning the 
nature of the otter. Mr. Dyer also omits any reference 
to the hake, an allusion to which occurs in the Tempest, 
II. ii. 26, where Trinculo exclaims, ‘ What have we here? 
a man or a fish? dead or alive? A fish: he smells like a 
fish ; a very ancient and fi-h-like smell; a kind of not of 
the newest Poor-John.” The hake (known, too, by the 
names of the merluce and sea pike) was, when dried 
and salted, called “ Poor-John,” and being very cheap, 
was estimated accordingly. 

Though, as we have shown (so far as our limited 
— will permit), the Folk-lore of Shakespeare is not 
altogether free from shortcomings, yet we cannot but 
allow that Mr. Dyer bas produced a thoroughly useful 
and interesting book in one volume, from materials which 
lie scattered about in numberless books and pamphlets, 
We should add that there is a very fair index, and that 
though the proverbs are not included therein, the reader 
will find that they are alphabetically arranged in the 
chapter allotted to them, 


A Disciple of Plato: a Critical Study of John Ruskin, 
By Wilham Smart, (Glasgow, Wilson & M‘Corn.ick.) 
Tus is an amusing book. Mr. Smart evidently thinks 
not only that the admirers of Mr. Ruskin’s writings 
know no Greek, but that they are also ignorant of the 
fact that the writings of Plato have been many times 
“done into English,” as the old translators used to say, 
more or less satisfactorily and with more or less close 
approach to completeness, To persons who never heard 
of Sydenbam and Thomas Taylor, and to those that ae 
ignorant of tne Master of Balliol’s labours on Plato, the 
— pamphlet may be of some use, We doubt its 
ing of any value to others. 

That Mr. Ruskin’s views on life are in many points in 
harmony with the teachings of Plato is so self-evident 
that we should not have thought that it was necessary to 
print a pampblet to point it out. The extracts given 
irom Mr. Ruskin’s various writings are, of course, beau- 
tiful and stimulating. They are, however, sadly marred 
by being torn from their context. Those who “ think 
that man can live a noble life independently of beauty” 
make a great mistake, But are there such! Of course, 
the vast herd of men and women among whom we move 
have never thought of the matter at all. It is as 
much outside their lives as the last discovery in solar 
physics; but all who have considered the question, we 
believe, hold that a noble life independent of beauty is 
impossible. The difference does not lie here. The gulf, 
“as wide as from Dover to C»lais,” to quote Bishop 
Latimer, is between those who interpret the word 
** beauty ” in different fashions. Until we have settled 
absolutely once and for all what our ideal of life ie, and 
clotbed that ideal in words that commonplace folk will 
understand, it seems useless to discuss the subject. 


The Life and Times of the Rev, John Skinner, M.A., 
of Linshart, Longside, Dean of Aberdeen, Author of 
** Tullochgorum,” By Rev. W. Walker, 
Monymusk. (Skeffington.) 

Joun Skinner of Longside will always, we think, be 

best known by the name of the pastoral charge which 

he so long held, rather than by that of the cottage in 
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which he lived. His life was a long one, passed in 
stirring times, and his personality was an extremely 
striking one, which bas impressed itself upon later genera- 
tions in Scotland scarcely less than upon the men of his 
own time. Mr. Walker was happy in the choice of his 
subject, and the memoir which he bas produced is both 
interesting and valuable. 

The author of Tudlochgorum was many-sided man. 
He appreciated the intellectual merits of Robert Burns 
atan early date, and Burns himself cordially appreciated 
the merits of a brother poet with whom he might have 
been thought to have littleincommon, The diffusion of 
& taste for letters, and its pursuit in the far North under 
such difficulties as those of the wee cottage of Linshart, 
where a “closet five feet equare” contained John 
Skinner's library, forms not the least striking feature of 
Mr. Walker's biography. In several minute points of 
local history we have found Mr. Walker's accuracy borne 
out by the entirely independent testimony of Presby- 
terian chroniclers of the same events. Few Scottish 
memoirs are published which do not contain some good 
stories, food for a future Dean Ramsay. The Life of 
John Skinner of Longside is no exception to the general 
rule, and the stories which Mr, Walker tells illustrate 
alike John Skinner's humour and his readiness. The 
form which Mr. Walker has purposely adopted gives a 
somewhat disjointed appearance to bis narrative, but 
that is really the only gravamen we have to bring against 
him, Jobn Skinner fimeelf wrote to Burns, “Semper 
delectant seria mixta jocie.” To the lovers alike of the 
grave and the gay Mr. Walker has treasure to offer, 
while to students of the past he offers a most entertaining 
and instructive picture of men and manners in Scotland 
during some of the most eventful years of the eighteenth 
century. 


How to Use our Eyes and how to Preserve them by the Aid 
of Spectacles. By John Browning, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

So specially subject to overwork are the eyes of those 

who follow literary pursuits, full justification is afforded 

for drawing attention to Mr. Browning's papers on the 

reservation of eyesight, reprinted from Knowledge. 

here are few students who will not gather from them 
some information to be employed in the way of pre- 
caution or remedy. Some of Mr. Browning’s suggestions 
as regards sitting with the back to the light, and so forth, 
have come to most middle-aged men as the teaching of 
experience. Whey information as to wearing spectacles 
and other practical matters is reached, points outside 
ordinary ken are brought forward, and there are few 
workers who may not with benefit study Mr. Browning's 
conclusions, 


Evatisn readers are slowly awaking to the claims of 
Le Livre upon attention. Now that an English agency 
for it is established by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, it is pro- 
bable that the information on bibliographical and litera 
subjects it supplies will be more widely disseminated. 
No serial work of equal interest to bibliophiles has yet 
seen the light. The execution, too, is of the highest 
order. In the number for the present month the paper 
on “Les Etapes de la Revue des Deux Mondes” has 
singular interest, a full record of the growth of the 
famous revue being supplied. Dr. Westland Marston 
will henceforward supply the bi-monthly correspondence 
concerning English literature. 


Tue March number of Mr. Walford’s Axtiquarian 
Magazine will contain, inter alia, an illustrated article 
on “ Chard,” the first of a series of such papers on “ Old 
English Towns,” and an “ Essay on Gray and his Poetry,” 
by the late Sir Egerton Brydges, 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Mary BE. Barravp (“Hands uplifted in a Jewish 
Cemetery”).—The symbol in question represents the 
hands as spread out by the priest in pronouncing the 
benediction, Numbers vi. 22-7. The benediction is, 
indeed, known as the lifting up of hands, Some cabal- 
istic or mystic reason for the particular shape adopted 
probably exists. The tombstones marked with this 
symbol are those of Cohanim (Cohens) or priests. In 
the same way are marked many Hebrew books dealing 
with sacerdotal matters, So, too, the gravestones of 
Levites (descendants of Levi) are distinguished by a vase 
of water, in reference to the part they bore in the bene- 
diction ceremony. They bathed the hands of the priests, 
For power to give so full a reply we are indebted to our 
valued correspondent Mr, IsnazL ABRAHAMS, M.A. 

TrocapEro (“ English Marriages in France ”).—The 
fact that the marriage ceremony is read in French is 
wholly unimportant, and in no way invalidates the mar- 
riage if otherwise legal. We have heard the service read 
in French in a London church when one of the parties 
did not know English. For the further information you 
seek concerning marriages in France apply to the French 
consul in your town. 

E. R. Vyvyayn (“Gin "’).—According to Prof. Skeat, 
“gin” is derived, by a species of contraction, from the 
liquor formerly called Geneva. The name was, how- 
ever, assigned by confusion with the town of Geneva, 
and is really a corruption of the old French genevre= 
juniper. Geniévre is still a vulgar name in France for 
the juniper, the correct name of which is genévrier. 

Mas. F. Greex.—1. “ Silver streak of sea” should be 
“Streak of silver sea.” It was first applied to the 
Channel by Mr. Gladstone in the Edinburgh Review for 
Oct., 1870. It was afterwards quoted by Col. C. Chesney 
in a military lecture, and by Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords. See “ N. & Q.,” 58. vi.459. 2. “The 
idle singer of an empty day” is the burden of a poem by 
Mr, William Morris. 

A. Durrer (“ Cleanliness is next to godliness”’),— 
This phrase has been traced back in “ N. & Q.” to others 
similar in meaning in Aristotle, the Talmud, and St. 
Augustine. It is employed in its present shape by John 
Wesley. See“N.& Q.,” 2™ 8. ix. 446; 3" 8. iv. 419; 
vi. - 337 ; vii. 367; 4% 8. ii. 37, 68,213; 5t 8, vi, 499; 
ix, 6. 

Joun Buitocn (“ Mra. Mitchell "’).—Your query will 
appear in due course. Mean time, we are in a position to 
state that the lady in question was not related to Mr. 
Mitchell, of the St. James's Theatre. 

Borteav (“Translation of Cipher”).—Your obliging 
communication has been forwarded to G, 


X. Y¥. Z. (“ Absence of Mind in a Great Man”’).—The 
story, whatever it is worth, is told of Newton, 

8. H. (“ Earth buildeth,” &c.),—Your question is un- 
intelligible. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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